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ABSTRACT 

This is the first volune in a series that includes 
the syllabi for advanced elective courses in art education for grades 
10, 11, and 12. The course objective is to provide a aultiplici'v of 
visual experiences in the drawing and painting areas of the grapuic 
arts and photography that are broad in scope and that will challenge 
the student's ability and raise his creative potential to the highest 
level possible. Teaching techniques include teacher denonstrations, 
classrooB discussion, hands on eicperiences with pen and ink 
sketching, contour and gesture drawing, encaustics, oil painting, 
printaaking, photography and various other art for»s„ The guide 
consists of three nain sections: <1) studio in Drawing and Painting; 
(2) studio in Graphic Arts (Printaaking); (3) studio in Photography 
Course. A description, student objectives, background reading for 
teachers or students, and suggestions for teacher denonstrations, 
classroom discussion.^i, and student activities are provided for each 
section. Evaluation nethods and suggested supplementary readings are 
also included. (Author/R«) 
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Studio in Photography 
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I* Independent Study 



"Tltlo*^ onclo"?e^l m dottod lines are su<)ge$ti0n5 for locally developed 
advanced elective' courses. 
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' *Miiior changes in titles have been made since the publication of STUDIO 
' *| IN ART-A COMPREHENSIVE FOUNDATION COURSE. 
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FOREWORD 



This h the first vohime in a series that inchides the syllabuses for the advanced 
decrtive <*i)urses in the art proij;rain for i^ratles U). IK and 12. 

Volume I 

Stuilio in OraHikTij; ami Painting 
!^liHli€» in Gruplue Arl8 
Studio in Photoju;raphy 

Volume U Volume III 

Studio in Sculpture Studio in Advertising Design 

Studio in Ceramicj* Studio in Fashion Design and 

Studio in Jewelry and Silversmithitig Illustration 

Studio in Product Design 
Studio in Stage Design 

As with the other electives. those in this volume may be offered for one unit of 
credit to students who have earned credit in tiie basic course, Siudio in Art, This 
credit may be applied as part of ihe three^unit. nnijor se(}uence in art. See the flow- 
chart of the art program on the facing page. 

The following consultants were involved: 

Studio in Drawing and Paintin(( 
Studio in Graphic Arts 

Minerva Markey. su[>ervisor of art. Niagara- Wheatfield Central Schools, prepared 
the orif^inal materials for each of ihese courses of study. 

Ernest Andrew Mills, associate in the Bureau of Art Educatioti. authored several 
Mectiotis. 

Vincent J. Popolizio. chief of the Bureau of Art Education, and James V* Gilliland. 
associate in the Bureau of Art Education, provided additional materials. 

Studio in Photography 

John Boder. art teacher. Ossining Higli School wrote the first draft, 

l)eni«ic Kaplan aiul Jared Fast. photogra()hy instructors at Deer Park High School, 
reviewed the manuscript and made meaningful sujigestions for inclusion. 

The fiew 'iyllahuses were [>repared unrler the general direction of Mr, Popolizio. 
The draft materials ()re()ared In the writing consultants indicated above were further 
-iUpplernented and rfvi:^ed by Mr. Mills and Harold Eaynor. formerly associate in art 
education, now on the faculty of Millersville State College. Pemisylvania. The layout 
of the publication was plannerl bv Mr. Gilliland. 

The rurricuhim responsibility for prepariuL' the preliminary firafts ffU' publicati(ui 
was carried out by Richard (J. Decker, formerly ass(»f*iate in Secondary Curriculum, 
now retired. Robert F Zimmerman. asHo( iate in Secondarv Currictdum. coordinated 
the final revisions and prepared the material for ptd)li(ration. 

GoUDo^v E. Van Hooft. Director 
iHvimtt of Curticutnm Development 
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io in Drawing and Painting 



This is <in adviiincd miirstr fm iinulit 10, 11, or 12 
wUivh ti\i\\ lit* el(Ttt»(l iifUT a stmlftit lias rnmplt'tod Studio 
in trr, Atiil ilfsiirs tt> piuliripalr in advanred stud;, in the 
area of drav\in^ and {)airitin<!. 

Thf first scrtiiin *>f the pr^^iram sIh)IiM dttveltij) a foun- 
dation of ex|>lorntoi \ (^xpfricnc'fs in dras^in;: and in paint* 
itiu. This introdiK tory phase should iritroduco the stu- 
dent to a uide varietv of e\perienn»s iti thes(? media before 
he "lelerts a paftiridar medium for ronrentrated effort. 

The reniaitnler of the year shouhl he devoted to huihi- 
ini^ a strong bark^f round in the stiifletit's chosen area of 
rotuefttrati«)n. A tlass mi«:ht he divided into groups 
uurkinji in diiTerent media at tlie same time some in 
oils, sofiif* it) acrylics, and still otli<>rs in drawing, 

Althou^rh it is possible for a studefit to cho«»se more 
than orif mcdiiiiii. tfip teaclier must decide v\hetlier the 
student is capable of fiandlin«r diverse media uithout los- 
ing depth in an ansi of i oncentratiiui. 

While this advanced course encoura^res freedoni and 
individual si^dy. it is vital that the teacher cotitinually 
observe and ituitle tlie vvorkifi^' statics as thev pro^rress. 
The teacher's demonstration and motivation are itnpor- 
taut to tite total tearhifi;^ process, but individualized ^i^uid* 
at)c'^ is essetitial to the leartiinii experience. The teachet 
ttuist rletcrmitie vvhen u'Uidance is and is fu»t tieederL If 
the ».'a<'lu'r is if) doubt, it is better to offer assistance 
thatt to let tlu' student Hofinder. 

Irt some hlL^b -schools it fuas be fu'cessary to schedtde 
drawifi;; ami paitilini! for one sj-mester ratlier than a full 
vear. The teai ber in this in«itan<'e should adjust the course 
so that <on!e exfM'riences aie included in «M<'h of the nuinv 
meflia described in this publi(\ttion. 



Advanced courses in drawing and painting may be 
i)r<i;ani;«ed on an individual or independent study basis in 
a specified medium. Since these will be highly s|)eeialize(l 
and individualized courses, they must be deveio|)ed on a 
local basis. Applieatiun for approval of locally develot)ed 
courses should be submitted by the school principal to 
the Kuieau of Secondary Curri<;ulum Development, New 
York State ^duration Department. Two copies of the 
course ilescription should be included with three copies of 
the oilieial application form available from the Bureau. 

STUDEN'I' OBJECTIVES 

Tliis course of study should provide a multiplicity of 
visual experiences in tlie areas of drawing and painting 
that are broad in scope and that will challenge the stu* 
dfotV ability and raise his creative potential to the high* 
est level possible. It should also: 

• Kncourage a personal approacli and interpretation, 
as well as develop related skills and technicjues 

• Assist the student in forming value judgments of 
diverse form and scope, of his own work and the 
work of otiiers 

• Pr«)vide opportunities to explore and use a wide va- 
riety of materials and tools, and at the same time 
develop an ititeiest. respect, and responsibility for 
their use anri car<* 

• Offer of)portunities for th(* student to take part in 
(ilanning art activities siiitalile to his expanding apti- 
tmles and interests 

Students should keep a notebook of chisswork and 
reseaich. and a portfolio containing sketehen and eX* 
atnples of artuork that reflects a variety of slyie^s. media, 
and content. 
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INTRODUCTION TO 
DRAWING 

|)r.i'.\i^iu i< .1 -kill. Il \< \\\v w^uli i\\sr\\)\\\U'i{ 

.trwl innhir runlrol LNMfHMi .irid ni.tinhiinrd tlir'uuuli >'on* 

finfH Mfi'l i(l#M-^. Ijiokiriu. .UMls/iiii*. i-t iru!. Htink- 

\\)\!. ^M'liMi:. tln'uvj. .til .in* nrr#-^»t;ir\ jn Mm* a* t <»f tlrau- 
in^ I lii«»u::li ^'\|»#*ririuMil,il ion. i'\|>lmMli<'ri. r»'ll''< linii. virnl 
'J rHlt-r^tafi'liiiL: "f liinit.itinn- and |Mai-rj|ialili'*< of 
fnain drauin'i niaf^'riaU. 'nnfHlrrH** \sill !>♦* LMiru'd. 

OfH' nf flu* tnn>*f irtjpoilant fN-rnmi-, irt <lra\\iM'j \< \\\u\ 
Tr nlil intiall v it \^ i njark rnadr l»\ .t Innl ^ijclj a- vi |H*rii'il 
'»r a hni-^fi. ufiifli inM*^ In a JiriM tinn (»r rn» Mrti|» <^-r- a 
^fiajiM. \ uia\ In* ^trai'jlit. rijrsrtl. ui-L'k^l. iui<trf|. 
Im'i nl. fif«r. iliiti. IxiM. •hnf l. lorm. irihTnj|itril. *»r -lnp|M'(|. 
\ lihp rti u Jrfifii* I fiiiati ur trxtiiip. i [rat»- a nwMnl. or hi* 



Iirautiftii in iUrlf. 

Ml ilra\\iri!j is an illu>iort of sdnu* prrrrpt of rralitv. 
visual HI irttcllrrtual. 



Pastels and Charcoal 

/^;s//7.s an* riiaHf* i»\ rotnhiiiinu [li^ttirtit uitit a liinflf*r 
tUiUlr of irutn M a.:ia# aiilli. Shnli nts sliniild know that 
pa^U'ls an* u^ualK |)n'|»an'<l in ^nft. nuMliuni. and liaril 
tiiad^*<i. ami that wUrw pniprris ijm*<I and |>nih'<trd. thfv 
lan Im' u^f'fl i\< a |wrrnanf*nt dra\\irti: rnrdinnt. 

\\ ith an\ |»a>trU. ( ohw ran In* a|»|di#*d oM*r rolor. nsi'd 
ill •|»untanfoii> ^trok»*s. or hh*ndrd. 

( httfrtftil \< a Ida* k or diirk. [Hootis rarlion. ti'iualK |»tr- 
pan'd fn>rn wood, and u-rd in a n*lini*d ^tatc as a dr-a\\in^ 
loid. I Im* ^harro.d -liik h.i^ a uidr v.iri«-l\ of nsrs: it 
rria\ Ih* ^hat prrjrd to |tri>dtfr(' a fini' linr. Hat to ru\i*r 
iiioad ttnM-. or it !na\ Im* Idcridrd. tt i^ iiHrful for drtailf^l 
ilrauin'jH or hold <|ni» k -krt# hr*i. Ilu* ^li< k*. muw in ^ofl. 
rnrdiurn. and liani < onsj^tt'n' ir^. 



Tin; \n\\ivv seltritMi for pastels and charroal must luivr 
enoiijjh }?raifu or UuH\u to file olf aiul retain parMrles of 
pastel. StiKlents shoiiM he ene(niray:e(i to use free, larj^e 
strokes ami to attempt bold blending of values and colors. 

In eharcoal and pastel draNsing, the eraser beeomes a 
draultifi ttiol. For this purp(»se the kneaded rubber or 
plastic eraser may be used. 

All finished charcoal and pastel drawiufrs should be 
protected by a plastic or fixative spray. 

Demonstration and Discussion 

If the teacher wishes to encourage student use and 
experimentation, she might include stumps, chamois skins, 
erasers, a shallow pan of water, tempera paint, plastic jars, 
.•rayons, ink. and charcoal. 

Place these media and a variety of papers on the d*»mon- 
stration table. Show and discuss briefly several methods 
of using charcoal and pastels. Include spontaneous and 
free drawings created with these materials, and show how 
they may be intermixed with other media. 

Studio Experiences 

The student should he encouraged to 

• tlxperiment with several different methods of using 
chalk or pastels using subject matter from the sketch* 
book, and explore the potentials of the charcoal or 
pastel media. 

• Use charcoal and pastels to work out character 
sketches from a student model. Uni(|Ue costumes 
from the drama grr)Up wardrobe might be used for 
variety and color. 

• Set up an unusual still life for either a charcoal or 
pastel drawing. 

• L se charcoal i>r pastels in large, bold strol-^s to draw 
a comp(»sition j^uggested by views from the art room 
window. 

• Examine the paintings of Pablo Picasso. Juan Gris. 
and Georges Bracpie for style. compr»sition, and tech* 
ni({ue. 

• Select ii method of using chalk or pastel in combina* 
tion with other media to emphasize textural effects. 

• Illustrate ifidivi»lual reaclioft or attitudes toward a 
particular concern of government or society. 

Pencil 

Demonstration and Discussion 

The teacher niay wish to display on th^ demonstration 
table a variety of types and grades of (pencils (graphite. 
I'arbon. ehalk* rharcoah pasteL lit}u»grapli, conte); as* 
sorted types of papers witfi a variety of surfaces t apray 
fixativer4: and eraser^^ Explain the iini(jue characteristics 
f)f each material, including the sp'Kdfic quality of papers 



for particular types of art work (charcoal paper, litho. 
graph paper, rice paper for printing, and drawing papers 
i>f various textures ami qualities). 

• Demonstrate how the paper used will affect the char* 
acter of the drawing. 

• Demonstrate how white chalk pencil may be used for 
highlights on cluucoal drawings, 

• Show how the eraser can be used to enhance a draw- 
ing. 

• Knq>hasize the importance of protecting drawings 
with a fixative or other similar product, 

• Demonstrate the many ways in which the pencil can 
be used to enhance the line and the tone of a draw* 
ing. 

• Show how each medium can be rubbed or blended 
with the finger, stump, a wad of blotting paper or 
chamois leather, and spread with cotton* wool, or 
facial tissue. 

• Try these demonstrations on papers of various qual- 
ities and textures. After the demonstration^ encourage 
the students to test and explore the materials. 
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Tht' atmlent mi^hl 

• Crtimplt^ a piece i)f 0" x 12" drawing paper and draw 
a pifttue of it, usiuf? amMiled lines. 

• With a jiraphite penrjl. sketrh the hand in different 
position*.. 

• Skett'h any (d)je<'t with a tombination of rharcoal 
peuril and rhalk penril on small sheets of colored 
eharcoul paper. The chartocil eonld represent the 
dark areas, and the chalk the Inirlili^hts. Valne 
chanjres niif^ht be expresse*! thronjrh blendinu. 

• Lse pastt?! jiencil on dark paper to draw a series (>f 
^•minute sketches of a student model. 

• Try a continir ilrawin^ with chalk jj^ncil on colored 



c4»nstructiou pa|HM'. or with c:)lored [>enrib m con- 
trasting colored paper. 

• Kxpjore gestnre drawing with pencil, creating the 
illusion of form or UH^vcmciil. l'!\periment with lines 
that move across and wivhin (orni as well as along 
the contours, 

• Uiau a series of ilistorted ski'tches <»f a model from 
an ant's eye" view las if viewed from below the 
model). 

• Try ani»ther series from a hir(rs eye " view (as if 
viewed from above the model). 

• Sketch dried or fresh weeds-, a branch with blossonis, 
driftwood, shells, gourds or a combination of these. 
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Snj<lt»nts mul u> ii'ss<w'i<U»» trnyoii vw>rk with the wax 
vuri-i^u ihtjy xm'f\ in ihv eletiu'titiuv .'^rudt\s. llursy wax 
frayor.H aro an in.'Xpctjsivr mnii'.inj but ran aho ho ui -4 
on the sevo«(hu'> \v\d wit!. |;ro<u .mkvoas. It iji lUflinult 
for m.Hiy sti|(lent:^ the I'onte. Uthojzvai)hic, prcsiaeii. 

and oil rrayon to thf smnje fanuJy. 

ConU* crayons sh^ rt, sqi?;ue sticks that c^me in a 
vHvkis of (ifnsitie.s This tyne (A cifiyon is more Utflicult 
to orawf 'h^jn charctKi}; howev?M\ ii is apt to h.» more dur* 
ah!e auc' h -ry Hilaptiihle to frfie and rapid sketchuifj;. 

l.ithog^ apit cravnTjfr nv typjrally n»adt» with i^arbon 
bhn:k and x fall> binder, however, the cohvied !ithoj;raph 
rrayons now on i\ui market can be purchased in the spec- 
trum colors. 

• Place a variety of paptjrs of different colors and tex* 
tures on the demonstration table with examples of 
conte crayon f including sanguine, white, brown, and 
black), pressed crayons, oil crayons, wax crayons, 
and litho{?raph crayons. Also include such iteriis as 
black ink or paint, blackboard chalk, a sgraffito tool, 
and a knife for demonstrating additional techniques. 

• Have the students explore the characteristics of each 
of the types of crayons and papers. Suggest that they 
try different methods of combining media by scrib- 
bling a few lines with bright-colored wax crayons, 
litho crayons, or oil crayofis over a slieet of draw- 
ing paper, then brushing ink or a thin coat of tempera 
paint over the lines, vind observing the results. 

• Demonstrate the scratch technique by applying a few 
tones of light-coloied wax crayons w ith a fairly heavy 
pre^isure to a piece of drawing paper. Over this, 
apply a heavy lau^r of black crayon. Scratch through 
the Idack with a s^/rafhto tool or any other sharp tool 
to expn.se the colors beneath. 

• The encaustic method has many variations. Crayon 
miirht be applied to a feu areas of the board, then 
melted crayons f>f contrasting colors are dropped over 
these areas and aUo un areas where no crayon has 
been applied. Scratch through the wax to expose the 
light crayon and board. The use of encaustics can 
also be more fullv expanded »rid explored as a paint* 
ing process. 

Studio (>^x{ieri<'tte<'M 

'/7/e attulent miiiht 

• l';x|)lore the pos<ii})ilitifis of conte crayiui while draw* 
ing from a student model, tise the side as well as the 
edge f>f the crayon. 

• Kxperitnent with encaustics. (:h(»ose a subject and 
prepare a design to l)e executed by this process. 

ERLC 



emphasizing the textnrai and luminous color effects 
of the medium. 

• Select a few drawifigs frt>m t!ie sketchbook and try 
conte crayon in a landscatn;, a still life, or figure 
drawing. 

• Try other methods of using the scratch technique, 
perhaps in a self-portrait or a landscape. 




Ink and FelMip Pens 

Ink may be applied with various tools such as a pen- 
holder and penpoint. crowcjuill pen. bamboo pen, brush, 
stick, cardboard strip, string, or bottle stopper. Ink can 
be applierl to dry or wet paper. When it is applied to dry 
paper in line, it usually possesses a highly expressive 
(juality. If applied by brush or a similar tool, either dry 
or wet, a great variety of tone quality may be achieved. 

A Waterproof black or colore<l india ink is conunordy 
used for drawing, but regular writing ink is also satis- 
factory for many teclmiques. 

A felt.tip pen is an excellent drawing tool. The fluidity 
of line and tfifie. the transparency, and the freedom with 
wfiich it cafi be applied, make this tool a highly expressive 
drawing medium. It can also be condjined with other 
niedta such as chalk, pastels, and watercolors very sue* 
cessfully. Felt-ti{> petis are available with both permanent 
or water'base ink. 
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DtMnoitHtnUion and OiHeuHHion 

• DtMiionstriite and ilisniss the int?thoil of applying 
itulia ink to a tliy sulfate b\ usinj^ a variets of tools 
m (lirtVrtMU typts t)f paper, emphasizing the partieu- 
htr tputlity of (h'vnes.s and Hnichty of ink. 

• Henionstrato ink on wet paper by workini; with a 
bru-ih, pen, ami ink on a paper which ha,s been com- 
pletely inunersed in water. Other <letaiU may be 
added as the paper ,i;ra<lually dries. 

• Show ht)W values of the ink may be changed by water. 
iMuphasi'/e spontaneity. Shi>w how the type of [mper 
alTeet.s varicyus eharai teristics of the ink. 

• Demonstrate and diseiis.s the niethod of using brush 
anil ink. Kmphasize dry brush, wet l)nish. semi- 
moist brush* auil a eombinatiun of these techniques. 
Stress the importance of selectinii the right brush for 
the job. 

• Demonstrate the various techniques for using the felt- 
tip pen. the various angles or positions for holding it. 
and how to achieve various effects. Areas of pastel, 
chalk, or watercojor might be combined with the felt* 
tip pen for variety. 




Studio Kx|M*rieiu»f« 

The .student miiiht 

• Use india ink anrl a drawing [»en to make several 
sketches of driftwood. Kmpbasize the physical cliar* 
acteristics of the wood itself. 

• Practice sketching one object in several dlfterent 
pf.i'iitinns. 

• Make pen and ink sketches from nature, emphasizing 
overall mood through a particular center of interest. 

• Kxplore the possifiilities of ink on a wet surface. 
When the edrjos nf the ink begin to flow and creep. 
Irv to vistialize images of fantasy which might be 
devidopf»d into a composition. 

• Set up a ^till life of interesting objerts as a point of 
departure, and with a felt4ip pen. make a contr)Ur 
firawituf ^vith fuie ((yntimiai line. 




Iiulcpendent Studio and Research Projects 

• Using the sketchbook as a source, do several sketches 
in pen and ink or brush and ink. using large, lights 
watercolor wash areas. 

• Use a felt-tip pen fo;* a contour drawing or design 
that emphasizes motion. 

• Do a series of quick sketches from nature, such as 
birds or animals. W hen the sketches are completed, 
brush on a light*co|ored wash in bold strokes to 
emphasize the simple action in the drawing, 

• Sketch a detailed self-portrait in one of the ink tech* 
ni(iues explored earlier. 

• Try a (juick sketch with watercolor and ink* using 
bold shapes, areas, and lines. 

• Study the drawings of famous artists such as Ditrer* 
Degas, and Michelangelo. 

• Analyze and study the styles of Juan Gris and Pablo 
Picasso. Kxamine the overlapping shapes, the forms 
broken up into flat planes, the illusion of shallow 
space<4. and the blending ')f tone. Think of a medium 
and method that couhl be used to produce a cubistic 
desigti. ()evelop a composition in charcoal, chalk 
pencil, or a (combination of these. 

• Sketch a group of figures in motiryn - perhaps stu- 
dents leaving school, waititig f(»r a bus. or watchitig a 
basketball gatne. 



Select an athletic theme such as wrestling, football, 
bujiketball, t)r track. Rough out a page ivf (ira wings 
sketched from life while teams <»r individuals are 
practicing. 

Try a eubistic composition with a predeternuned idea 
in mind, such as an abstraction of figures. animaU, 
still life, or music. Experiment with textured papers 
until the desiretl effect is reached. This could be de» 
veloped into a large fuushed drawing. 
Sketch a corner of the art room, a section of the 
interior or exterior of the school, or a dwelling. Env 
phasize pictorial representation through the use of 
[>erspective. 

After doing the necessary research, develop a series 
of activities in which crayon is used in a manner 
not demonstrated in class, such as rubbings, trans* 
fers, batiks. 



Evaluation 

• Has the student explored each of the drawing media 
presented? 

• Mas the student tuulerstood drawing as a process of 
discovery based on improvisation, experimentation, 
and as an interpretation of nature? 

• Has the student developed his own individtial style? 

• Has he shown inveritive ways of expressing himself? 

• Has he shown appreciation of drawing as a skill 
that has been used for thousands of years? 

• Has the student shown confidence in the way he ex* 
presses himself graphically? 

• Is the student original and flexible in his work? 

• Has the student demorjstrated ability and feeling in 
handling the various materials presented in this 



course? 
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Equipment and Supplies 
For Drawing 

atomizer or spray 

brushes: from soft cameFs hair to stiff bristle; of vari* 

ous sisses 
chalk and charcoal sticks 
chamois 

containers for drawing equipment 

crayons: wax, pressed, conte, lithographic, oil 

drawing boards, 18'' x 24" 

erasers; gum. kneaded rubber* rubber 

fixative 

ink (black India as well as colored inks) 

paper: bond, charcoal pa[>er« pastel paper* velour, 
striUhmore paper, rice paper, vellurn paper, newsprint 
of different weights, construction paper 

pencils: graphite, carbon, lithographic, colored, chalk, 
pastel, conte, charcoal 

penpoints and holders, ballpoint pens, felt-tip pens 

sand pad 

scratch tools 

sketchbook 

water pans 



INTRODUCTION TO PAINTING 



Watercolor 



Walen^ohir is a spontaneous, free-llowinfr medium 
whose colors ran<?e from very {>ale to very tailliant to 
very <leep. The lra(!iliorjal painter thought in lerni» of 
wetness and transparent y in all watercolor. In this cen* 
tury. watercolor is used in a less pure manner, for it is 
often combined with the opaque, with inks, and with 
other media. 

• Transparmt iratervolnr is a paint in which the vehicle 
is a water dispersion of the hinder, which may be 
irujii or Ldue. it comes in tubes, semiriioist pans, or 
in drv eake'<. Simplicity and directness of approach 
are tuo bnsic characteristics of this medium, lu 
this pure form, transparent waterc(dor wash is ap* 
plicfl to firv. flamp. or wet paper, taking: full advan* 
UVfi^* of the crilor of the pafjer and typically »rivin^' 
the paintin'r a ln*i»(bt. sparklin<j effect. When the 
wateri'ob>rist works in this direct manner he mtist 
have eomplete control of his design, since the first 
iniafi:e is often the last one possible ^ unlike oils, in 
wbicli the artist mav work over the design again and 
again i. 

♦ Tt'mfiera anri fionarln^ are r)parpie watercolor paints 
in which varinu«< l»inders are used, sticli as egg. glue, 
gelatine. j;um arabic, starch, or other colloidal me* 
dium. Water is u«ed as a vehiele. 

tmpern was widely used before tlie advent M oil 



painting. Because tempera is opa({ue, the surface to 
be painted is usttally completely covered and areas 
may he painted over. One distinguishing character- 
istic of all opaque watercolor media is their ability 
to render extremely fine details. When tempera is 
varnished, it may appear much like an oil painting. 

• Casein paints iiave an alkaline solution of casein 
as a binder, which is produced when, milk h curdled 
by rennet. Casein may be used as a fairly transpar* 
ent medium or it may be thick and opaque, depend- 
ing on the method of application. Tlie painting 
surface may be smooth or textured, but must be por* 
ous. Unlike other watercolor media discussed here, 
casein becomes waterproof wlien completely set and 
dry. 

♦ Suggested palette for watercolors 
titanium white raw umber 
cadtntum yellow light ultramarine 
cadmium orange ceruleati bltte 
cadmium red medium prtissiati blue 
yellov. ochre ali/arin crimson 
Hooker*s green tnagenta 
viridiati Payne's gray 
raw sietina black 

burnt sienn.. c(d)ah blue 

l>urnt und)er 
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DeiiioiiMlmtioti ant! iiiHcit^tiion 

of ihf surfaiTs best snittul for tempera and casein 
paint. Point out that rasoin may he used on porous 
surfaces sni'h as ()4)sterl)Oiir(K cardboard, or paper, 
but should not be used on tightly sealed surfaces such 
as canvas board «»r tenipeied hardboard, for the . 
paint mijiht crack or peel. 

• Dcniouslrate and discuss various effects and chav* 
acleristics of tempera and casein paints. Demonstrate 
the coveriiif^ pouer and how either medium may be 
used thin or thick. 

• Discuss the characteristics of the various brushes 
that may be used, such as stiff bristle brushes or soft 
hair brushes I sable, squirrel, camel^s hair, or ox 
hair ) . 

• Demonstrate an:l discuss methods of stretching \vater» 
color paper and the reasons for this procedure. 

• Demonstrate the use of the watercolor block and its 
advantafjps when painting *'on location." 

• Stress the importance of pro|}er care of alt materials. 
Point out that brushes left standing in water for any 
length of time will lose their shape. Emphasize that 
casein must be washed out of the brush immediately, 
for once it is dry, it will ml wash out. 
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• Demonstrate anti iliscuss the specific charaileristics 
ni each of the walercolor media — transparency, tlu' 
idity. covering power, 

• Denuuistrate and iliscuss the importance of the char* 
acteristics of the painting surface for transparent 
watercolor, such us the tone, texture, tpialily. weight, 
and absorbencv. 

• Show how the surface itself beci»mes an integral part 
of the design and «*oloring In transparent watercolor. 

• Show how various effects can be achieved through 
scraping, blotting, and adding accents when paint 
is wet. semimoist. or dry. 

• Show how washes may be used for underpainting. 
overpainting, blending, or intermixing. 

• Show various methods of stopping out through use 
of rubber cement, tape, and other means. 

• Discuss the importame of using the proper brush. 
I)emonstrat«ef wash brushes, round brushes, flat 
lirushes and the various effects that may be obtained 
by each. 

• With a large brush, show how many effects may be 
achieved, from broad to fine lines. 

• Demonstrate and discuss the specific characteristics 
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Sltiilto Experietioe.H 

/'///* student rnii^lit 

• K\|>tMinu'nt \sith l)i>tli transparent and opaque water* 
rolor-i iiu a \ari*'t\ i>f -inrfaces. nsinj: dilTerent size;* 
and t>pes ai hrtishes to achieve a variet) of .strokes 
and terliniqiie'i. 

• Kxplore MU'U lfrluu(|iies as the use (»f \\ashes. dr\ 
hrush. opaipie Innes. icxlnretl elTeits. dribhlinfi. 
•ipoirjiiiii. and 'irra|>inir. 

• I -inir the riket< hhi)ok for reference. \w>rk out a simple 
land.'^raiie. '^tre'i-.iiii: the wt't \>atereoh>r metlitnn itself. 

• Desiiiii a m'.vh^^ of abstract paintin«:s. tisin^^ uet *>r 
dry techniipies. f)r a combination of hoth. 

• Paint a still life, and try to sinuilate the various tex* 
t'jres i[i the ohjei ts. Miv.h as »:lass» fabric, and wood. 

• (^unl a Lind'^ca|)e that contains sim[)le tiunres in 
a< tioti or r»*pose. 

• I'aint a ^rotjp of fii:nr«* studies of a student model 
drt'^ised in cfistume or cdlorftil dothinfr. 

• Work out a larue desi^'n to emphasi/e a fantas\ 
theme. ( [nmbine \ arious terhfiiipies denionstraterl 
earli**r. -^ucli ti|>plvin;: ink and liftin*: out areas 
of it with ti'isue. 

• l^lan atnl *^\^'cut*» a < oniposition wtiich uill combine 
\vatercolur. ink. and colla^'e. 

• Work nut a uroup of designs in paint usinjz tools 
other than brushes. 

• Self'f t •ieveral completed (»aintin;zs atid ctit tnats for 
fii-iplaviuL' them. 

ffiiie|M*tHlf*tit Stttfiio aiui Ko^fxirrh FrojfTtH 

• Create a paintin^r that expre^^f'* a personal view of 
a r urrenl i^sui*. 

• Stud\ the effects of da^litfhl on a ^^ubject as o()poserl 
to the rffef'ts nf artificial illumination. 

• Make a 'serie** of quirk outdrnu' 'jkelches uliicli may 

O 
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be used for reference later in the classroom. 

• (^h*HKse an iilea frtim llie sketeldniok antl \\4U'k out a 
painting' based on it. usin<; areas of watercolor wash 
with pen and ink details. 

• Work out an abstract composition which mi«rht stress 
a partictdar emotion <»r feelin}!. such as falling, 
dreaming, love. 4ir insetanity. 

• Paint a n*)nobjective C4)mposition using the (h*ip*and- 
drop technicpie on uet paper. Add details when the 
comptjsition is dry. 

• Paint several studies 4»f figures in sepia wash tones 
with line accents. 

• Sttnl\ the w«»rks of famous artists, such as the water- 
rojiirs of jtihu Marin or \\ inshiw H4)mer. and the 
temperas <if Andrew \\ yeth and George Tonker. 
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Equipment and Supplies for 
Watercolor Painting 



l^lvaiuatiott 

• Has the -itiiflf* nt f xplmvd farh of tlu* innlia prrsmttrH? 

• I )ui's Uu» sfuiltMjt lUjdrrsUiiMl < ljarat t*M'i>ti»*s rif 
farh <»f the uatiMrnlor rniMlia? 

• Has (h»' 'itmleiit (l^iiiotistratiMl rxr iti'ifimt arul hold* 
ru'^is in usr of tlu»sf» ffirriia? 

• |)i)fs tin* stinlf'iit (lorfuinstratf skill and a (>*'rsotiali/«»d 
a|)t>r"af h irt fiis hiindlifjir afid rnfitrul nf tln'sr tnrdiaV 

• Is th»Tf* f'vidf'fir** tluit the -itudi'tit has u-^'d irfiatrina- 
tiofi aful ifuiuvatinn ifi lii^ wnrk? 

• Has tlu' •^tUfh'fit atU'ffi|)U'fl fo hitild -itron;: rnint>n*4i. 
tinfi wliilr iistfiii (lir w at^'lf r)h>r ffK'diufn? 

• (las \\\r -itwtU^ut sfmufi a|>|*n'Matinn nf. and -^»risi' 
fivilv tn, \\w uniqiif* < harart^'i istirs nf nu h tfirdiutnY 



hnjshes I bristle, "anit'r.s 

hair. (i\ hair, and sahh*. 

in variety of si/os and 

>ha|)rsf 
rasrin t*i»ii»ts ( tuhrs: see 

^u<fp»stff(l |>ah»tt*M 
< loth 

rofitainers for indivi(hial 

student e(|in|)inent 
('(»ttun 

drau in<r hoards i lIT'x 2V 

or lar^^er) 
easels I foldifjj^ ) 
inks 

rrniffiti tins 
palette knives 
pah'ttes I f hina'f'oatefl* 
riu^tal. or plastie) 



f)ens and penholdtM'.s 

{)ortfolios 

ra/or hhides 

ruhher eeinerit 

sk**trhhook.s 

'•pon^a^s 

tempera (eakes. jars, and 
t u hi 's : s e e s 1 1 jre ? te ( I 
pah'tte I 

tissne:s 

transparent waterrtdor 
(sets and tnhes. dye 
rakes: see su;:;rested 
palettiM 

water pans 

ua\ erayon 

wiw |>ans 
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Oil Paints 

Oil i)uintH are inadf with t)i>Mni«^ or inintMal powders 
inixeil with linseeii or poppy oil as a binder. 

Paint emulsions used in pasit eras dried ver) rapidly, 
whereas tube oil paints used in modern times drv much 
more slowly. Oil. paints will remain moist for 2 or 3 
da>s and some will not become eompietely dry for months. 
The rttason for the extended dryinji; time is the presence 
of retarders which have been added to the prepared 
paints. 

Colors can generally be divided into twi) *;roups: the 
earth colors, such at Venetian red, yelliiw ochre, burnt 
umber, raw umber, burnt sienna, and raw sienna; and 
the artificial or mineral colors (semipermanent), such as 
cadmium yellow, cadmium red, cadmium orange, cobalt, 
or viridian. 

Since white is essential when painting in oil, it is im- 
portant to know that the common whites are flake white, 
zinc white, ami titanium white. Flake white, a white 
lead, dries fairly rapidly. Zinc white, derived horn zinc, 
has a len<lency to crack and yellow somewhat. Titanium 
is a good mixer, is slightly stronger, and is judged to 
be the best by many artists. 



• A dUutant is a liquid which thins the paint and makes 
it easier to spread and handle. The preferred dilut* 
ant for oil paint is turpentine. Colors may also be 
thinned with Unseed oil, but this tends to retard dry* 
ing and gives a more glossy appearance to the sur* 
face. Stand oil is a good thinner when applying 
glazes. Generally a good thinner would consist of 
one part turpentine and one part stand oil. 

• Varninhes generally consist of solutions of resin in 
solvents, or cooked oil containing resin, made by 
cooking resin in oil and thinning with tur{)entine. 
Varnishes may be applied with a soft bristle brush 
or by spraying. 

There are two types of varnishes: 

- Retouching varnish is a light varnish and is usu* 
ally used white the painting Is in process. This 
has the least concentration of resin. 
— Damar varnish is used to protect well-dried paint- 
ings, it forms a permanent protective finish coat. 

• Dryers are substances added to the paint to cause it 
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to <h> and har<l»'n inoif rapiill). hut thest* should he 
used w ith caution. 

Cnhfilf liftfilrnfr finer is the ht'st drier fur jifinia- 

riti'nt paint iri.i:. 

rooi s I SKI) IN on, PAiVf iNc; 

♦ llrfiy/n'^ nnunvn\\\ ii-»r»d ar*' made of fii»;i*% hair 
hri>tlf nr rnlofi. afiil '*t)nir' in a wide variet\ of 
'^liiipes arid <ii/»'^. \ suft hru>h sueh as ^^ahle is often 
ii<f*d f«»r detail. 

♦ l^tth'ffr knit*'^ are (Hed fur fnixitiu and fnr ^rrapifi^ 
j>air;t ivnm th»' palette. I\ilette and painlinir knives 
' orne in rnaf>\ -i/e^ afid -hape-» and ran he etfertive 
(ooU for apph int! [)aint. 

♦ l^nlrffc ur ///n ///:,' ^//e//; atu portahlr. nnnpomus sur- 
faM' itjrh as varni-hed \\o«mI. t»'fn[)»'red liardhoard. 
• »r LiKi'i'i ina\ he !i^»'d ffir this piirpo'**', 

PUMIV; SI RFACES 

♦ (,(tnfff\ \< li^uallv triade of lififn i*r 'ofton -treteh^d 
ov»*r I wuHflrfi frarri»'. fliH rnaf^Mial Mitn»'<i h\ \ari'»iis 
te\(«ire^ and 'pjalitif'^, 

♦ \lan\ 'ithiM' >itirfa< «\U) also U* u^ed for (dl paintinu 
if prop*Tl\ pfifn<'d. -^m I) i- < ardhoard. fansa- hoard. 

(laper or < afna-i paprr. [iarrlh«>ard. '.\ood or 



hurhip. It h important that hardhoard and card* 
hoard he primed on l)/)th sides to reduce uarp*n^. 
Ge.sso. aerylie ^Tesso. or white lead panit niay he 
u.sed as a primer for tliese ^^urfaces. 

t)iMnon?4tratioii and l)iM*iiHHioii 

• Display all of the ha.si<' riiedhi and tools used in oil 
paintiri<r. 

• Demortstrate tlie \ arious rliaraeteristies of the paints 
themselves and the nuxin*r oJ paints. 

• l/sinir a diajxram. show hou a palette is arranged and 
the irnportanre of ahsays uorkin*: irotn a full palette. 

• Sliosv the various fife/ ts that can he achieved hy using 
the paint as a ^la/e at as a staiti: haw thick and thin 
paints can he used ttit flesired elfeets: how liij:hli/;hts 
are achieved. 

• Kxplain and demonstrate ln>u the dr\in^ priness is 
affected hy tlie thickness of the paint as well as hy 
various dihitants ssliich liave heen adtled. 

• Demonstrate and di^ ij«is various hrush stri»kes that 
could !«♦' et!jph»y*d in dithuojit t\pes of paintin.it. and 
include tlie applitation of paint s\ith the painting 
knifj^ and otlwr t(M)ls. 

• l)ftn()fi-trate the nu'lhod df ^tartinii ati oil pairitifi^ 
h\ sketchifi.L^ <lirectl\ /m the /lernofi-tration paper 
witfi a tieutral color tfiimied ssilh turpentine. 
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♦ Shi»s\ t\u* prefMiMlioii of various painlinu surfat'ej?. 
Dt'inoiistrate Imw U> Mit'Uh a ranvas, and how to 
a|)|il\ uroiiiul to other paintin|4 surfaces. 

IHK PAI.EliE 

A |>alftU* of oil colors shouhl bt» nirthodicalh arraiijJted 
tor ijuit'lcm'ss aiul t^Hit ieiu v in sflectinu ami mixing c*oh>rs. 
()n<» acirpted s\a\ of plai inti tlif colors is to arran^^e them 
fro/n liiiht to tiark, uroupfd accordinix to value. In this 
manner the student ma\ s\ sternal ii ally use the hue and 
its rorieNpnndinii \ alius A i^reat ran^^e of subtleties in 
At\\ rolur tna\ he di^ overed ihrnuixh {»roper selecticm and 
mixini:. 

Then? are tnan\ methods for keepinu oil colors moist 
for several da\s. sucli as [dacinii the palette in an airtight 
• unlaincr. plarini: protective film over the paint, nr add* 
inu a drop f»f uil to each color. In time, the student will 
acipiire a feelini.^ ft)r how nmch of each color to place on 
the palette. 

Students should start with the minii.mm palette and 
t:raduall\ ^iork up to a more complete ran^re of colors as 
thin train experience. 

lU'^innirtp: minimum palette 

white alizarin crimson 

cadmium \ellow Ikdit hurrit umher 

cadmium red medium black 

permanent screen pthalo blt^e 





Fulhrmtfie palette 
white 

lemon yellow 
cadrniimi ytillow lif;ht 
cadmium yellow medium 
cadtnium orange 
cadmium red meditmi 
cadmium red deep 
Vermillion 
yellow ochre 
permanent *jreeti 
vlridiati 



raw sietma 
burnt sienna 
burnt umber 
raw umber 
tdtramariiio 
pthalo blue 
cerulean blue 
Prussian blue 
cobalt. l)lue 
mars violet 
ali/arin crimson 
black 



Sooner or later, a student will want to thin out tlie pi}^* 
ments for special effects. To tliin the pigment and retard 
dryin.!f. try a mixture of two parts linseed oil to one part 
damar varnish la general mixing formida). A large 
amount of pure turpentine with the pigment should be 
used to make a thin wash solution. 

Stttilto KxfierNfttefM 

77/e studvtit ttii^ht 

♦ Prepare a simple palette of color, and on a sheet of 
ifiexpensive paper, apply witli brush and ktiife a wide 
rati;re of small dabs of color whi« li have been tntxed 
on tlif^ palette. Kxperitnent with ^ ariotts consisteficies 
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of paint by thinning sutiu! samples with oil and others 
with turpentine. 

Use a variety of brushes and painting knives to ex» 
ploro different njethodn of applyin«( paint to the sur* 
tace, such as spreading? Hat areas, using pointillistic 
!^trokes, making various texturai effects, and using 
paint which has been diluted with oil or turpentine. 
Experiment to determine the mixing qualities of the 
different pigments with respect to changes in hue, 
value, and intensity. 

Work out a simple design in which flat areas of trans* 
parent color are set side by side, slightly overlapping. 
The overlapping areas should show the transitional 
tones. 

Work out a simple landscape from the sketchbook, 
emphasizing a particular mood. 
Develop a composition to be painted in a very high 
key. Maintain the purity of the various colors as 
much as possible. 

Select a particular color and develop a painting which 
will emphasize this hue. Mix a wide variety of subtle 
colors within the composition. 
Work out a composition that expresses individual 
feelings about a particular subject. Develop this in 
colors that best express these feelings. 
Work out a character study of a model or member of 
the class, using colors which reflect his personality. 
Emphasize a specific center of interest. 
Study a group of painters such as Kandinsky, Mother- 
well, Nolde. or Pollock, and Wi>rk out an expressive 
painting which was inspired by the works of one of 
these artists. 

After setting up a still life, stain in the colors of the 
composition. Complete the painting with a painting 
knife, and attempt to duplicate the {extuies of the 
various objects. 



Iiiitepeiulent Studio and Ki^Minirvli FrojevtM 

• \\ ork out a cpmpnsiti(»n that could have been inspired 
b\ dreams, fantasies, «»r nightmares. Observe works 
by such artists as «li ('hirico, Chagall, and Dali. 

• Work out a painting inspired b> tlie environmenti 
Emphasize a personal approach in developing the 
forms, lines, an<i colors for this composition. 

• After studying such <:ubists as Oris, Picasso, Rraqne. 
make a series of sketches from a model, emphasizing 
a particular geometric motif. Develop a painting 
from these sketches emphasizing Hat colors, interlock- 
ing planes, and equivocal line and color. 

• Develop a paintitig that expresses line quality. Try 
to emphasize the repetition of similar lines and 
colors, while avoiding monotony. 

• From a group of animal sketches, develop a painting 
\n which special effects are created by scratching 
through the paint while it is still moist. 

• Develop an expressive self-portrait. 

• W^ork out a landscape painting which will stress some 
aspect of the weather^ sueh as rain, mist, snow, fog. 
or brilliant sun. 

• Develop a composition in v\hicti various areas wilt be 
built up thickly to emphasize texturat relationships. 

• After studying the use of underpainting and glazes 
by such artists as El Greco or Jack Levine, use this 
technique in developing a portrait of a friend. 

• Using various materials such as fabric, wood, paper, 
or cardboard which will be attached to a rigid sur- 
face, develop a composition in which these objects 
are combined w ith oil paint to create textured effects. 

• After studying works of Albers, Mondrian, Indiana, 
and Kelly, design a hard-edge painting which wilt 
stress ttie effect of motion through the position of con* 
trasting colors and values. 
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Kvatttation 

• r)nt»s \hr ^[{itU'wi iifHl('!>tiirwl thf rharar'te'ristics nf oil 
as a rneiliurn / 

• Has [hv <Uu\vu{ -houn an auareness of the ranjif* of 
the oil ijinrnt'nt'^ ami hov\ {\u*\ an* u-icil a> a vehicle 
of persntial f xpressinn? 

• Ffas he flf rrionstrateil ^kill in handling; the tr)ols ami 
materials essential to this mefliiim? 

• Has [ie <|e\eh>(>efi a ^efise r>f itulependenc e in hin 
work, irif hidinii »'\(i»Timentatinh. innovation, and ex- 
plnratinn of new uses and <i()(irf>aches to the oil 
medium 

• hoe*; he dernofi^trat*' lojifidenee and stren^^th in his 
use of this medium a?* a means of expression? 

• Has he learned to apprer*iat<» the ran;;e of skilU. teeh* 
riirpie**. and st\!e^ \vhi< h have lieen demonstrated in 
painlin;r of the past? 

• Is the student sensitive to the new appmaehe-i in the 
!ise of oil paint? 




Equipment and 
Oil Painting 

utomixer 

brushes Isahle, hristle; 
in various si^es and 
shapes ) 

burlap 

camp stools 

canvas boards, canvas 
paper, oak tag 

canvas ( linen or cot- 
ton) 

charcoal 

;ilass jars 

easels I jrorxl rpiality ) i 
foldifi^ easels for 
outdoors 

fixative 

hardhoard 

linse(»d oil 



Supplies for 



oil paints in tubes 
I white: I lb. size: 
color: 3" tubes or 
larger; see suggested 
palette for colors.) 

palette (wood, mason- 
tte, glass; 10" \ 14" 
mifiimum) 

palette knife (various 
sizes ) 

staple gun. tack ham- 
mer 

stretching frames and 

pegs 
paint thifuier 
turpentine 

varnish fdamar. re* 

touch ) 
stand oil 
stretching pliers 
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Acrylic Paints 



\' ivlif jMiiil* Mr itnv nf ifif nuwi inlfn'stinji «lcvflo[)' 
tiirnt^ ifi paintiiiii tlii-i irnhiis. Tlir-^t* ssfiflu'lir |jaifil> 

Ur {\\\t\t\rx\ with uatri:. hut tn a <liiral>l»'. p^Tfiianrnl. 
jfla-^hr {^'-.iii tini^lL art' ii\ailal>l*' ifi jars, riu'lal 

or pla^'Mr tiihr-. in ilr\ r akr^. |{*'( au>»' uf llu* rtipidils 
of ifir ilrvitiii jnnir^^. •)\ iTpairitini: ma\ done vvitlifMil 
dri.i*. . \Iarn /if tfw prnMr'tti-i inli»'r»'nl in oil [)ainlinLr ar** 
r'l iniinittril. <{n \\ ^li.u drvinu. "IT#'fiHi\M (»»lnr«i. fire li<i/' 
ard. Atu\ \Utu' ri}\\<\it]\\\\'j f Icafuipj of pal»'lt»"». Iiru-^lir^. and 
liand-i. I'hr prnMrrn uf ^lurin^^ in-prni/rr-i- |Kiinlini:«i i- 
al-io L'rtMfls allr\ iaJrd. I»r'rau>r» i)f tlw rapid dr\ inu \\]\u\ 
In ^rf'ru'rvil. a< r\lii |H.|\nu'r ^'innUion ptiifil'' (*-p#'( iaIK l»'nd 
tlu'n)'-'*lvM^ [ii u<r |>\ hnol -ihidrnt-i. 

Ollirr propt»rtir^ (d' acr\lif ar*' a< follow *s: 

• TIhu mm ua[»M 'r»"ii«.lant uli*'n dr\ 

• OvfTpainlinL' \^ tmi hiridfrrd l>\ colors hlrrdin^ 
ihroimli 

• TIm'n rrivis lit' l»iiilf up qiii^kU fo 'jn^iit {\\'u kt\i*<^ 

• Tlu'\ .\rr ijrnrr.dK uhallVf h-d l> lii/ht 

• \ uill adlu^ir In .j w idi* \arirtv of ^nrfa' 

• Tlun :ir»' idi'al for < r»fnldn(^ »m • olLi;.(r paintinL:'* 



• Tlu'\ nia\ l)t* used lis an iinderpaintinp: for oil 

• Tlif \ pMniiil a <!rrat sari<'l\ of elTfrls. such as brush 
lexUnrs. knif<' impaslo, hrilliant iila/es. Hat gouache, 
li'iupfra fdr»M-l>, Irarir^parrnl svaltnolor ftlVrls, and 
\v ashes 

• A relarder nias he addfid to slow dryinji linu*, 

\h»nv ndier art artivilit!«« may ijlili/e this medium, such 
a> silk screen ifi;-s mon<»prinlin;:. modelintr. papier maehe. 
and eolhiLie. ({eeanse nf the adherinjz qualilies of arrylies, 
niarn other {riaN*rials nun he incorporated in the compo' 
-iliofi, sncli i{< ^and. paper, c|a\. wood, and fahric. 

.MtluMiLdi nian\ feel tli^it tliis paint is like oil or water- 
l ojor. there are inati\ dillerences. AerNlje polymer emuh 
sion cfdor^ are hrilliant i\tu\ do not fade when thinned. 
Tlie jpjiility and raniie of colors are uni»|ne. Tlie textural 
drs 'pialitv is iinother feature, \hifiy otlier characieristh's 
uill Ijecntiie e^ id»uit to tl»e student as lie explores this 
fticdium furtlier. 

paim im; Sl id \ri:s 

A unique propfU'tv of the ar rslir- poUmer emuUinn 
paitit is the iddlilv lo adhr-tc to alitio'it anv ^urfaee. inehid< 



in^^ vanvart, hardhnaril, \n\\)t*\\ phisttH', arul masonry* Tht! 
only Hurfare not to hv used is ont^ that is oily. 

In hij^h schtiol ( lassrs, gooil (juality paper cm* cardhoanl 
is mort* satisfacttuy than the more expensive eanvajs or 
hardboard. 

Aerylies lire mure destructive to brushes than oils or 
watereolors are. Standard bristle brushes { which will lose 
their shape in time), sable brushes, or camel's hair 
brushes may be used fur this medium, although nyton 
brushes will jienerally last longer than others. Brushes 
must be wet before using and must be kept moist during 
use. Immediately after use, all brushes should be w;ished 
with a soap solution and rinsed, if a bristle or soft brush 
is used, it should be pressed tlat while drying so that it 
w ill not lose its shape. 

IHI.IJTAINTS .\Nn EMILSIONS 

• Mttttt' medium mixeil svith acrylic paints will retain 
a ctmipletely dull or Hat finish. It nuiy be mixed 
with the gloss medium to (;ontro| the amount of gloss. 

• Matte, varnish is a nonglaring Hnal varnish that 
brings out the richness of the color. 

• Gloss medium can be used as a glazing medium, a 
final varnish, or it may i)e added to the paint. 

• Acrylic ii;esso is a brilliant white groiuul for any type 
of painting surface. This ground may also be used 
for oil, tempera, or casein paint. 

• Modeling paste contains marble dust and produces 
a three^limensional effect when mixed with acrylic 
paint, or when used alone and painted over. It may 
also be carved or sanded when dry. 

• Gel medium is clear and is mixed with paints tt> add 
body, increase transparency, or reduce drying time. 

f>etnimMtralion an<l DiHciHt^ioii 

• Discuss the unique characteristics of the acrylic poly- 
mer emulsion paints. Give a brief technical descrip- 
tion of the properties of this type of paint. 

• Demonstrate what these paints will do by themselves 
and when mixed with each of the other painting 
media. Show the range from transparent watereolor 
or gla/ing effect h» heavy impasto. 

• Discuss the ifnpi»rtance of caring for the painting 
materials. Give s(>ecific directions for the care of 
brushes. 

• Show that practically any tool may be used to ajyply 
the pjiint. such as the palette knife, painting knives, 
wood sticks, cardboard, and sponges. 

• Demotistrate the many media f(»r tliinninjr and chang- 
ing cnnsistem*y. such as matte tnedimu. glosv. tnedium, 
geL modeling paste, gesso, and matte varnish. 

• Dtjmonstrate the use of the various modifying media 
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(matte medium, etc. I with materials such as those 
used in collage, as svejl as their use in creating dif- 
ferent textural effects. 

• Sh(»w hiiw nuuieling paste nmy be used to htdd to- 
gether the parts of an asseml)lage and a construction. 

• Demofistrate the wide variety of surfaces that may 
be used. Show how gesso is applied for a painting 
giuund. 

Studui ExpericneeH 

The student mi^fht 

• Work out a nonol)jective design using flat areas of 
(*olor on large paper or illustration board. Empha* 
si/e the wide variety of textural qualities which 
acrylic paint offers. 

• Work out a large design on watereolor paper or 
illustration board which will show the wide range of 
transparent toties and glazes that can be achieved, 

• On a iarge piece of heavy ilhistration board, card- 
board, binder^s board, or hardboard, develop a de- 
sign using modeling paste and matte medium. Mix 
the two together and push, scrape, guide, and draw- 
in the material while it is still moist, and attach vari- 
ous small objects where appropriate in the design. 
After all areas are thoroughly dry, the modeling paste 
may be carved with a knife to create additional de- 
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tail. Color may he added when the design is com- 
pleted. 

• Use matte medium as an adhesive to make a collage 
from such fnaterials as tissue. nevvspa|>er. and fabric. 
Working from a preliminary sketch, lay out the mate- 
rials on the surface to be used, and rearrange them 
until the desired design is achieved. Adhere the 
materials afid add various pieces and colors as needed 
to strengthen the composition. 

• Paint a landscape directly from nature. Overlap 
transparent shapes, and emphasize the brilliant quab 
ities of the paint. 

• From a posed modeL fnake several quick sketches 
directly with acrylic paitjt. Emphasize general char- 
acteristics of the model arid the pose while avoiding 
detail. 

• From a sketchbook or direct observation, develop a 
composition with a city theme. Emphasiaie spatial 
({UUlities and light and dark patterns. Try using hard- 
edged tools such as painting knives or cardboard. 

• losing several studies of figures in action for refer* 
ence* design a composition containing groups of peo- 
ple or a crowd. 

O 
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iiHlepeiKletit SUulio and R(*8rareii Prujecti^ 

• Develoj) a mural with an appropriate theme. Make 
c) series of working drawings which include specific 
details. Ho the necessary research and consult with 
tlje teacher throughout the entire project. Make a 
scale drawing of the design, including the color 
scheme. This problem may be worked out by an in- 
dividual or by several students together. 

• After conjpleting the necessary research, write a 
paper describing the development of acrylics as a 
painting medium. 

• Using modeling paste, work out a relief design based 
on a particular idea concerning the human figure. 
Finish with a staining technique, using color plus 
medium. 

• Work oxil a series of experimental paintings to dis- 
cover the full potential of this medium. Report to the 
class the findings as to what acrylics will and will not 
do. 

• After studying the works of an artist in recent his- 
tory, develop a composition inspired by his subject 
matter, color, technique, or style. 

• Using a limited palette, design a painting which will 
show the artist as a propagandist, or art as a means of 
social comment. 

• Work out a fantasy using a drip technique plus a wet- 
on- wet technique in which liquid color is applied to 
a wet or damp surface. Add desired details when the 
initial application has dried. 
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Mvaiiiation 

• l)ur^ rlu- ^tinlf'fit iri n-ni/r tlu' ili-tifwlivc <]iiaiiti#'.'* »>f 

• lla^ III' till' al»ilit\ («» ii-^r arr\lii^ iji rarh t>f Hif rnanv 
u a\ < <lrrn<>iistratf<l y 

• Ha-> (K^rnun^lrahMl inno\ali\^' ua\«i <>f r.\|)n's>iti;i! 
liifriN^'lf uitli dii- fiiriliiirn? 

*|iiaiil\ / 

• lla< hr 4h)uti irirfi*'-! in. ari<l appn'* iahnn of. tlw 

i>f llii^ nif'JiiiMJ. an<l lias lie slioun itilrn»si in 
''Mfilinuini! f'\(>rriffii-nfaliHn arul •^lucK nri an irnlr- 
|w»nilrnt l»a^i>/ 

Equipment for Painting 
with Acrylics 

a»Tvlir [i^iivrntT ♦'rnijl-^ion rolor^ ituhr, jar, rakr) : 



Injrttl, unilt^M' 
Hiurn 
liiihf 



iMit'iil ^U'nna 



phthalo blue 
raw utnb(*r 



tuatte mfHiium 
matte vaniish 
ino*l<»lhi^ past*' 



niar.s hi ark 
()hlhalo \!L\vn\ 
raw siniiui 
titanium white 
ultramarine 

Jilutants aiul einulsi^uis: 
af*r\lir 
;zf'l miMlium 
<:loss medium 
•rh»ss varnisli 

Iuu.^Imvs ihristh', earners hair. sal>le. nylon) in a>»jiurle{l 

.<i/e^ aiifl shapeH 
lars (,L'lass or plant ir^ 
ea^^els 

nuiterials ho rn||a;:;e ({ahrie. paper, uooil) 

paintiiti.! >^urfa(es: 
ranvas antl 
^treteliers 
eanvas litiarrl 
'•ansas paper 

paletlr knives 

palettes i^l.'i'is. papj'r. vartiished umxL harHhoard. others) 
paper touels. e|oths« sponni'^ 
<keteh piuU 



eardhoarfl 
hardhoarfl 
pa(/er 



Glossary of Terms 



acrylic a pol\mer emulsion with a fast dryinf: property, 
alia prima paintin<; without utHierpainting. 
binder aiiv one of the glues or materials used to make 
paint adhere. 

cativaK prepared cloth, usually linen or cotton duck, used 
to paint on. 

catteiti niiik-based binder used in many paints; usually 

railed casein paint, 
chemical color pigment derived from chemical sources 

such as the analine colors from coal tar and alizarin 

rrimson from dihydroxyanthraquinone. precipitated 

an a base of alumimini hydrate. 
cliiaroMCiiro treatment of light and dark in a painting 

or drawing. 

cobalt linolcate drier drying agent made by cooking 

salts in linseed oil. 
ilamar varnii^b a resin varnish. 

earth color pigment derived from earth, chiefly clay I yeb 
low and red ochre, virdian. bone, lamp black, etc.). 

ejjfiS tempera paint with egg yolk as a binder with dry 
ccilor. Traditionally used on gesso panel. 

eticaiiKtic wax bitider with dry color, used by the an- 
cients, 

fixatives transparent spray used to fix media such as 

charcoal and pastels. 
frcMCO painting with lime water and dry color on fresh 

plaster. 

jjCMMO white pigment with biiuler. 
jjlaze a flarker transparent color film applied to a lighter 
utuierpatnting. 

jjla^e media traditionally 2 parts stand oil. 1 part damar 

varhishc 2 to 5 parts turpentine. 
tfloHH shiny surface Hnish. 
gouache opaque watercolor. 

tfrotitid material applied to a surface to prepare it for 
paint. 



hiding power the degree of opacity in the paint, 
inipasto a thick, textured application of paint, 
linseed oil oil of the flaxseed, usually used in oil paint- 
ing. 

mat, matt, or matte dull surface. 

medinni the material used to create an art object. Also 

the liquid with which pigments are mixed to make 

them suitable for painting, 
oil paint pigment mixed with oil. 
organic color pigment derived chiefly from animal or 

vegetable sources, 
palette surface of paper, wood, metal, or glass, upon 

which paint is mixed, 
palette knife a dull, kntfelike tool with which paint is 

mixed or applied, 
pigment pure color used in making paint. 

priming preparation of a surface (same as ground) 

qnick-drying white paint developed for underpainting. 
retain any of the exudates of certain pine trees. 
Hcumble a semitrattsparent application of light paint to 

a darker underpainting. 
Hiding a gluelike material used to make the surface to be 

painted impervious to oil, water, etc. Helps to pro- 

tect the surface from danuige such as rot. 
solvent material which will ctit through media such as 

turpentine or oil. Usually used in cleaning up. 
stand oil nonyellowing linseed oil. 
texture structure of a surface (smooth, rough, granular, 

etc.). 

tooth roughness or graininess of surface, 
underpainting usually the fir.st covering of a surface in 

the making of a painting, 
value a (;olor\s degr^^e of lightness or darkness, 
varnish a solutioti of resin in a dilutant* 
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STUDIO IN GRAPHIC ARTS 
(printmaking) 



COIRSE DESCRIPTION 

Thi.^ roni'Hf* is desifrned for students who have com- 
|jleted a full year of Studio in Art and desire to take 
advanced work in the area of printmakinfr. !n this pub^ 
lif'aticm, printmakin^r concerned with the art of usinjr 
lines, solid masses, tones, and textiirf*s in such a manner 
that many proofs may be prodticed or pulled from an 
orifrtnal. The course covers a variety ryf processes and 
materials for exploration. Since it would be impossil)le 
for the student to work in depth in all of the various areas 
of study introduced in this publication, it is sujjjrested that 
the teacher introduce all prof:esses early in the course^ but 
the student select his own special processes to pursue and 
master. 

Students should keep a notebook of classwork and 
research, and a portfolio containiiif^ sketches, photo- 
j^raphs. and examples of the various forms of printmakinji. 



STUDENT OBJECTIVES 

Upon satisfactory completion of unique segments of 
this course of study, a student should be able to demon* 
strate: 

• Increased ability to expnss Ideas lo*(ically. clearly, 
and esthetically throuf^'h the medium of printmaking 

• Indej^jendent judgment based on knowledge of print- 
ing and processes, and the ability to substantiate the 
conclusions reached 

• Increased understanding of the elennnts and princi- 
ples of art structure and be able to apply them to 
printmaking processes with esthetic sensitivity 

• Printmaking techniques of an esthetic nature 

• Proficiency in tlie liandling of tools and materials 

• A fiersonal approach to problems 

• Tlie understanding tluit printmaking demands ar. 
tistry. skill, and tlie disciplines of j)ei^lstence, organi* 
/ation. self-reliance, concentration, good work habits, 
and a respectful attitude toward materials 
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INTRODUCTION TO 
PRINTMAKING 

111 

fiirrn,'^ uf t\\ u-iiirnt'ii^ional visual oxjiifssion: drawing. 
()airjtiiiii. |irifjtniakiiii!. an<l |)hc)tMtira|)liy, Hnu^^ver. this 
roijr-ic inrlii<l#*- n!il\ [iron.ssrs of ()riiitinakin^' and 
otftT^ a ffu •iUiitn'^tioiis rDncfrnin}: thr area of photo^'- 
(\i|>h\. Sfi* aUn tilt' f»|prtivi; rnur<*' Stuflio in Phnto'fi* 
rftphy. 

A ivrrnt r»'vi\iil nf intt'if'^t in llir area of ^rraphic art** 
^ifu out uf tin' rfali/iilioii thai prinlinakiiiL^ is a hi^diK 
e\|)rr>-ii\*» rni'dinrn. Yhr is in rrtfatiii^ imi(|ut' tex- 

tural ♦'([♦'• i-;, -iupfM'irnpnsinu shapes uiih transpaix»nt inks. 
dw\ u-iinu olf-rrtristtT fMlVfts to ^livr ihr ft?elin«: of over- 
tapping forrn^. p/>'<siM\ -ti'miniriir from tlu* idf-as fxprvs^^'d 
in haflai.-irrh l-'uturi'^fn. awI ^iuhisrn, (ionirrnporary (irint- 
fnakiT-i arr nou projIti/ inL' |)rinls equal in atli.stic tnerit 
in paintif»<j and dt'^fM \ inir r*'r*oj:riition as a fine expressivr 
fnediurn uorthv of d d*'finile jilarf in ihr nius^Mjnis and 
i:all»*ries of art, 

Afiother recent tn»nd in printrnakiti.L' lia^ lu'eli the relief 
print, iisirm tlu* lisflraulii ()rrss. Many contemporary 
arti^sN are ^'MMlinii errdio^^rd ulittc fUi ^liite print..*^. usinii 
found ohjeeis ulncd to a fiard hoard tn tnake a three- 
dimensional print. 

Whether mal*M'iaU are plentiful or lirnitefj. printtnakiti^ 
U;iH fnto ji *»rilv if ^tiid»»n(- \\.\\** I^Mrficd thf irnportatire of 
Liood ' rafUrnait^hip. ari'l a nspert and care for tooU, 



materials, atid et|uipmoi»t. Careful planninji: will main- 
tain a halatiee l)elueen freedom of expression and disci* 
plined craftsmanship. 

Printmakinfi mi«,dit he divided into two classifications: 

f I ) Printinii, by transferring inutfues from a surface 
coated with paint or charged with ink or some similar 
media, onto another surface. The character of the 
mrfaee has much to do with determinitig the process. 
• The planographic, or surface printing process, is done 
frfun a flat plate: the design neither raised nor low- 
ered. 

The mnnoprint is a simple planographic process in* 
volving the following njetliods: additive, subtructive, 
(overlay, cylhuler printing, mi.xed media, or a com* 
hitiatioti of any of the above. This type of printing 
is often done on glass, metal, or other slick surfaces 
with oil- or waterd)a.sed paint or ink, and is then 
transferred by contact to paper. Usually only one 
print is made from eadi design. 
fjthni(ni[)hy is l)a.^ed on the fact that grease repels 
water. In tliis prjjcess the artist uses a wax crayon^ 
lithograph pencil, or waxd)a.«ied paint to draw or 
letter oti the surface of a *^lab of limestotje or on 
iduminuoi Tlw surface i* set^«iti/ed. kept moist, 
inked, then printed. 



♦ Tht? rtflief proms retiuires raised surfaces to receive 
tluj ink so that the unage can he reprochjced on 
another .surface. Wooil and linoleum blocks are the 
most comnnju materials u.sed in this process. 

The intat^lio procesj* includes both etchinjj and en* 
ijruving. Both depend upi>n indentations in metal or 
celluloid to hold the ink, which will transfer an image 
onto paper under pressure. In etchings indentations 
are made thn>ugh the use of acid. Engraving refers 
to carving or inscribing marks into metal, wood, or 
t!elluloid with a sluirp or pointed instrument. 
The volla^raph is a contemporary intaglio printmak- 
ing process in which prints are pulled fr<»m a relief 
hlock a bl(»ck in which patterns are built up in the 
manner of a eollai^e. The surface is inked, then wiped 
to leave ink only in the depressions* then printed in 
an etching press. 

) Printings, hy reproducing an image through a negative 
area. The type of aperture determines the printing 
process. 

♦ Serigraphy is a proces** whereby a fine mesh, usually 
of silk or organdy, is tightly stretched over a wooden 
frame* The areas to be printed are left open, and the 
nonprinting areas are stopped out with a coat of 
lacfjuer, shellac, glue, paper, or a commercially pre- 
pareii film. Paint is then scjuee^ed through the open 
mesh onto the surface i)f paper, poster board, fabric, 
or other material. 

♦ Photography employs a negative film placed over 
light*sensitive \>i\\w\\ Light passes through the trans* 
parent areas and is stopp4.'(| by the opaque areas. 
Hence* that which is negative become.s positive. The 
Mensitized and exposed paper, glass, plastic, or fabric 



is <leve|oped and fixed b> means ol chepiical solu- 
tions, then dried. 

General Diseussioti 

After showing various examples of tne printumking 
processes mentioned above; discuss sucli topics as: 

• The uni(]ue advantages printmaking offers 

• The printing surfiices of the relief, intaglio, and litho* 
graphic: processes 

• How are they different and how are they the 

same? 

' Which method is more direct in recording ideas 

and feelings? 
' Which method is more closely related to offset 

printing? 

" How is lithography done in color? 
What are some common forms of lithography 
that we see every day? 

• The theory behind lithography 

• Why a monoprint is considered a printing process 

• How the monoprint method of printing differs from 
the lithographic process 

• The primary differences between engraving and 
etching 

• flow color is employed in woodcut, linoleum block, 
intaglio, and silk screen prints 

• How scrap material can be used in various printing 
processes 

• How relief printing is used in modern printing 

processes 

• Presentation of a print (proi^r matting, signing, 
numbering, dating) 



Monoprint 

Ihv innnuprinl. a j)nH f!>?> lhat prtKluces one impression 
*>u\\, ^7^ ati approitrh uhich links paintinjii and printnuik' 
inji. \\\v nwihitil involve?* trfatinj: a painting or (!esi<j;n 
on the surfatT o{ a \}\tvv of ^slasMi lor any (K^lished snr* 
la<-*M. atui \\m\ immU'vvUx^ the iniaj!;e onto pajwr. A 
monoprint ran In- mailt* hy adilin^ or building up pigment 
on a slick surfare. or liv reniovinjj art?as t>f the pigment 
alreadv applied to the siirfaee. This technique offers many 
possibilities for exploration. 

One of the first to exjwriment with the monoprint 
prn( e>> uas Giovanni Kenedetto (!asti^lione I 1 7th i:en- 
turs ». He experimented with three methods: {\) paint- 
ing: nn a metal plate and printint* it. l2» eoverinj; a metal 
platt' uith paint and s<'ratchinf; out an ima^t* with a 



pointed stick or tool. (H) eomhinin;; the two methoils. 

Interest in the monoprint spread to Frani:(;, antl about 
lli*>i> Lautree, C(irot* Dejias, Kenoir, Gauguin, and others 
explored its possibilities. De^as and Gauj^uin were the 
most ontstancHnji: in that they realized its {mtential as an 
expressive nietHum and si»riously exploited the process. 

With the new freedom from academic purism and a 
keen interest in »nii.terials and prme^sses, painters such as 
Mati^sf, Klee, Pi< asso, Dubuffet, and Rouault also be^'an 
wiM'kin^ in this me(Hum. 

In 1914, Matisse made a series of monoprints resem^ 
blinfi wood etifjravin^s, and Jean Dubuffel tried the tech- 
nique of pasting monoprint-derived cutout sha|>es together 
to (*reate striking abstract shapes. 





Sttiiiio K\;uTi<*nct>H 

Tilt* sfuilrnt tftiiihf 

• Ink .1 l>rast'r uith j>rintn's iI^k ainl roll it on firawifi*: 
(M|»#M-. u^in^ ilifFrrrnt k\tu\s of strokrs aiwl flin*ftioiis. 

• \v\ \ niatinfi< of \\\r al)ow. Mwh as uiiulin^i flu* 
rulirv uitli ^trifii: n\ varn. or srrapinL' anri srralrliin<r 
til*' printed ^urfiirp uith various Uiuh. 

• V\\t\\ A nofinfjjrrrivf pattern on a >!lass or poliiilujfl 
MiHal -urfiirf. inint: nil paint. an<l print l)v plarin^ 
Mirluo; urf (,r Jrv papMr ovrr thf painlr*! «urfarr anfl 
rollinir it u ith a <"|pan hravrr. 

• I'rint. froio [uo ur rnorf platr-^. ^-ofnhitnni: <lifT#Mrnt 
MiM/r^ and j)ri>vi«linL' ♦•ffr»*t'i of oVJM'lappin;: ixml ow- 
laMfii". 

• Iwpt'rirnrnl -Ajth -f^rral kinds of hray^M" print>i. ii<in^ 
MmhoI niati'riaU -^urlj as ^trin^'. fal»ri(\ pla-tirs. and 
iiil.l.ifT ni.iitinu* f'T tfr'Xtnral ♦'flVrt^i. 

• Kxplt.n* di#' tvi \arious tvprs iind ardors of pap^^r. 
l>ofh rri'd^t and dr\ . for rnonoprintlrm. 

• Makf a lira\f'r prifit on a lnwa pirrr of i/la^^.^ n-iini; 
oi|.|»a^f'd print^r*^ ink. \ <v \\w additive* and tlif 
-td»tra< niothod of l>rav^'r prifjtitii;. 

• THNitr .1 rnrnpo^iiiiin on ( ardlioard n^ini: ii\n*\ 



allow to dry. S«»riire an inia;:^ by ruhbin;; with the 
liand nr a spoon, and pull the pritit. 

ln4li>pf>tH)i*tit Sttiitio ProjeotH 

• Kv|>**ritnnit futlhrr \u rno!n>prinlin«r. tisinjj a |H*r.'s*)nal 
approarh toward the <?.vprfSfiion and the prnrf.s.s. 

• f!r#!atM a dfsi^iti tisin«r still life r>r anitnaSs a.s siibjw^t 
matter, and att*Mnpt to «r,.i sharp vahiv ronirasts. 
uni<pit' Ipxttiral ♦dT^'it^i. atid nilerrstinj: rolor bar- 
tnof*.\. 

• <!rrat#» a tnonopritit that ronv<»y» a mood aiirh as 
rain\ rii^dit. Iiatnitrd huusc. or alunr. 

Kvaltiatioti 

• l)orw flir ^tiid^'nt inidt'rstand that inofioprititini: is a 
r?H-f}iod iif rrpr«Hlnr i!i;r onr \mi\*iv by ap()lying paitit 
• »r ink to a -^iirfarr i usnalh a "rlass surfjurl. then 
Ir.uisfrrrin;; tin* itnairr onto pap«M? 

• flas th#' '<fndfnt r<»tisid#*nM| tlw ufiiqu*' qiialifir.'* of \\u* 
niofioprint '<o tinit tlu'<i» rharart«»risti<*< lta\M luM-ome 
a part of Id'* nun < oniposjiion^? 

• Has tlj*' ^ttid*'!it rxplor^'d tlw» uidc varictv of tnofio- 
printin«r prorrs-^H^? 
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Relief Printing 

Relief printing is a proiesi^ in which the Aesv^u to be 
printed in v\\t or mo^leled in relief or built up from a Hat 
Hurfare with various materials such as cardboard, wood, 
or {?lue. 

Relief printing is considered the oldest of the graphic 
prm*e«8es. ilating from the ancient Egyptiarjs and the 
rang Dynasty iA.D. 6Ur^X)7) in China, in the form of 
the woodcut. 

After the invention of movable type by Gutenberg in 
!436, bt)oks matle their debut and wm>dcuts and wood en- 
gravings be( ame the standard means of illustration. 

Albrecht Diirer was one i>f the first ifrtists to use the 
woodi!Ut to reproduce his drawings. Hans Holbein also 
designed for the wfH>dblo<*k and worked with one of the 
ft)remost masters of the medium. Hans Liitzelberger. 

Thomas Bewick, who was influencetl by Croxall's wood- 
cuts of illustrations of Aesf>p's fables, was the first artist 
to give the white line wooil engravitig popularity and dis- 
tinction. William Blake also used the white line method. 
Although his engravirjgs were not technically skillful, they 
had a plastic quality and exploited the inherent quality of 
the medium. Blake is considered a pioneer of the tech- 
mque used by many contemporary artists. 

During the 10th century, woodcuta were used to illus- 
trcile ne\\spa|)ers. magazines, and books. The Japanese 
aho excelleci in woodcut printing, which is probably one 
of the most popular printmaking processes for high school 
use. fn relief printing little is left to chance, and every 
cut is a result of a definite decision. 
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Linoleum Block Printing 

ri»e linoleum block process is an excellent introduction 
to relief prirjtirjg. in that it irivolves tin? basic cutting tools, 
materials, arul printing processes. 

The studerit must learri to create in terms of negative 
and positive areas while cuttirjg the block. After he has 
worked with a lirudeum block, he will be better prepared 
to go {>i\ to woodblock printirjg. Unmounted battleship 
linoleum is fairly iriexperisive for class use and Is com- 
paratively easy to cut. 

|}etnoti»lrule ami iIimciwh— • 

• The pro|)er use of these ti)ols and the process of relief 
cutting 

• Several variations of cutting whiclj produce pattern 
and texture in relief 

• The proper shar|)ening and care of tools 

• The tyi^es of rnbs and gauges used, and the resistance 
of the material to the tool 

• The body weight method of making a print on fabric, 
using a piece of wet scrap such as old sheeting 

• The use of register marks on the back of the linoleum 
and on the fabric 

• Making a collage print, using found materials such 
as rope, string, rubber tile, cardboard scraps, and 
fabrics mounted on a piece of cardboard 

• How to print two colors using the off-register method 

• The method of color printing using two or three col- 
ors on a single plate 




Woodblock Printing 

Tht^ wuodhlm^k lends itself to a greater variety of tex« 
tnrf^s, line gradations, ami tonal gradations, and requires 
a higher degree of dis< ipline than doe.s th*^ linoleum block. 
Woodblock printing can be a challenging process, in that 
the stu<lent is constantly making decisionii as he chips or 
cuts with or across the grain. 

In woodcutting, the student must recognize that the 
grain of the w(hkI is an inherent part of the complete 
pr<Kcs5i and plays an important role in establishing the 
design or idea. Cherry is an ideal wood for blocks since 
the grain pattern ifv inclined to add character to the print, 
but pine and fir are easier to cut and less expensive. See- 
ing the grain pattern permits preliminary planning and 
an opportunity to incorporate it into the design. Inking 
the surface and making a print of it helps to show the 
grain. The grain can a(W textural effects and movement, 
and if used imaginatively, the grain pattern can suggest 
a ^heme or a design. 

Demonstrate *— > 

• Sketching an idea for a print, using a bold drawing 
instrument such as a felt*tip pen or crayon 

• Using a soft pencil, tracing the design onto onion* 
skin, and including areas of the grain as a register to 
place it on the h\oi:]z properly 

• Adjusting the register and transferring the design 
onto the woodblo<!k by burnishing the back with a 
spoon 

• Using the knife, gouges* and chisels in cutting the 
block 

• Printing the woodblwk. using the burnishing method 
and body pressure method 

• Using a wire brush to remove the soft grain and bring 
out the texture of the wood 

• Applying several colors to one block, with each color 
in a particular location on the block 

Disrusd ^ 

• The characteristics of various woods and how these 
should be incorporatefl into the design 

• Kxamples of woodcuts by Albrecht Diirer, Leonard 
Baskin. Hans Holbeifi. as well as Japanese woodcuts 

• Tht* prwess of printing with a reduction block 

Wood Engraving 

The Wf»of} engraving differs from a woodcut in that the 
end grain of harfl. fine-graine^l wood js incised with sharp 
!wls called hurim imd gravers. The manipulative skill 
required for rutting tlie Iijof* k is the result of long hours 
of practice, and requires great control. This is a selective 
or htghl; .*pecialixe<l form of printmaking which is not 
oftett attempted at the high school level, but might be ex- 
plored as an indepenrlent study. 
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Related Media 

There are many wayn to approach relief printing with* 
out iminjr th« tirarlitional media. Creative results need hot 
depend upofi tnaterialn ami faeilities but rather U{K)n injie* 
Muitv. re»oureefultie!4«. an(f sien^itivity. Other tnaterials 



can be used t<> t,nve the student an opportunity to e%plo, ^ 
the relief p>:m?e38, A block of hardened plaster can be 
used for a plate, and areas can be removed with ceramic 
tools. Inner tubinp or asphalt tile may be cut into shapes 
and Joined to a firm surface in a relief pattern, Scrap 
materials such as cloth, cork, plastics, rubber matting, 
screeninjf, and string may also be used. 

Studio ExperieneeB 

The student mi^ht 

• Use brush and ink or a felt-tip pen to make a simple 
direct drawing of a scene outside the classroom win- 
dow or a scene from memory to be transferred to a 
piece of linoleum and cut. Attention should be paid 
to contrasting values or patterns, as well as to the 
characteristics of the material being used. 

• Design a cover for a notebook using a linoleum 
block print on burlap or other textured material. 

• Using pieces of wood about 12" x 6", make several 
prints of the uncut surface to show texture and grain 
pattern. Study the prints and try to incorporate the 
design of the grain into the composition. Transfer 
the design to woodblock and cut, making several trial 
prints to observe the progress of the cutting. In print* 
ing the final and finished cut, experiment with differ* 
ent types of paper, 

Independent Studio and Research Projects 

• Using scraps of construction paper, design a motif for 
a linoleum block print to be used as an overall pat* 
tern for a textile design. 

• More advanced students might be encouraged to at* 
tempt a simple wood engraving. 

• Create a composition of overlapping shapes, spatial 
movements, and decorative quality for a three*color 
wofjdblock print. 

• Work out a character study of a friend, to be repro* 
duced as either a linoleum or a woodblock cut. 

• Using an old house or building in the community as 
a point of departure, work out several sketches to be 
developed as a woodcut. When cutting the block, 
exaggerate the detail and ornamentation found in the 
subject. 

• Develop a sketch of one or several figures, emphasis* 
ing a lyrical line quality. Transfer the sketch to lino, 
leum or woodblock and cut only the line areas- so 
that they will remain the color oi the background 
paper or material. 

• Prepare a visual prcsciivation coticerning relief print* 
ing. emphasi/.ing the famous artists noted for their 
work in this medium. 

• Prepare a pafier on the development and use at the 
woodblock print. 
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Evaluation 

• Has the student incorporateii hh knowledge of design, 
as well as \he churat terlstks of the niedhun* into hh 
work? 

• Doen the student realize the limitations and potential* 
ities of the materials he has used? 

• Has the student gained the necessary skills required 
to produce a relief print? 

Intaglio Printing 

In the intaglio pro<:ess of printing, the image comes 
from ink-filled incised lines, furrovvs, or depressions in the 
plate. v\hich under considerable pressure deposit the ink 
on the pajwr. Two distinct techniques are involved in the 
intaglio process; engraving on metal or other material, 
and et< hing on metal. Kngraving is considered one of the 
most highly skilled methods of the graphic arts, and its 
technique can only be mastered through slow, deliberate, 
and diligent practice. Engraving differs from etching in 
that in the former, depressions in the metal are made with 
tools instead of by the action of acid eating away the 
metal. In line engraving, the artist uses a burin (or an 
etcher's needle, if engraving on plastic ) ; in mezzotint he 
uses rockers and scrapers; in (Irypoint fa variation of 
etching), he uses scribers or needles, 



Although there are many methods of intaglio printing, 
such prints are usually referred to as either engravings or 
etchings. Engravings may be done on copper, steel, 
aluminum, plastic, or Incite; etchings are made on copper, 
steel, or zinc. Although the apj)earance and general effect 
of both the dryf>oint print and the etched line print have 
nuK'h in common, their methods vary considerably. 

The art of etching with acid apiieared north of the Alps 
in the I6th century, Prior to this, however, goldsmiths 
had used burins to engrave decorations on their wares. 
The appearance of etching apparently started when 
knights demanded elaborate ornamentation for their 
armor and swords. Goldsmiths, looking for a way to 
incise the armor, found that the corrosive action of acid 
met their needs. To observe their work in progress, they 
rubbed black ink into the bitten lines and discovered that 
they could preserve records of these embellishments by 
pressing the inked metal against a sheet of damp paper. 

Through the influence of the great master, Albrecht 
Diirer, intaglio printing spread from Nuremberg, Ger* 
many and Northern Italy to the Netherlands. 

Intaglio reached its highest development in the Nether* 
lands under the influence of such painter«etchers as Rem* 
brandt and Van Dyck. The former has often been refer- 
red to as the father of etching. Perhaps the most widely 
known etchings of all time are Rembrandt^s Three Trees^ 
Ecce HomOf and The Three Crosses. 
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Orir i>f ihr greatest flrhers of thtj 18fh century Wtis 
rraru:i.H('() ile Gi)ya in Sarujios^su, Spain. His Coprechos, 
Proi erbias, un<i Horrors of ff\tr are master piece."$. [ireserv- 
injr Miiwv o( the hijiloric t?()i.s<)(|fs of the limes. 

I>urinji m^voiu] half uf the? jOth renlury, a revival 
tt»ok pla<*e that carried the process to new es^thelic heights. 
Respnnsible for this revival was James McNeill Whistler, 
an American-born art^^>t living in F.njxiand \Vhistler*s 
hr(»lher«in-lau . Sir Trancin Seymour Hatlen, was aUo re- 
s|innsihle for this revival. The impetus these two men 
irave to inlajjrlio printing continued into the 20lh century 
and is still Mron^; to(hi>. 

riie contemporary trend is toward an experimental 
approac h. Klchers and enji ravers are constantly explor- 
ing' neu methoii-s and unicpie ways of expressinj? the visual 
idea through inta^dio. 

Prior to the middOth century, the function of print- 
making was <locimientar\ a way of recording an event 
or reproducing a work of art. Artists now use the print- 
making jiro4-css as a means to express original ideas — not 
alwavs In one method, but often in combinations. 



Line Etching 

F4(*hir»g classes should be small 1 1.5 students or less). 
Safetx procedures for the use of acid and the press must 



be stressed. 




DniiuiiHtrate and dlMeuHH ~ 

• Cli'arung and beveling the plate 

• Spreading the etching ground 

• Smoking the plate 

• Transferring the inmge from the drawing to the 
ground, or copying the prelinunary sketch directly 
on the plate?. (Spontaneous, direct etching without 
a ()revious j^ketch may also be done.) 

• I'sing the etching needle 

• Cvi\ssdiatching and other tonal effects 

• Varnishing the back and edges of the plate 

• Inunersing the plate in the niiH'dant 

^ RejH^ating inuuersions. using stop«out varnish where 
needed 

• Cleaning the surfaces 

• Applying the ink 

• Using the press and felt blankets 

• Pulling a proof and cleaning the plate 

Soft Ground Etching 

DetnonMrate ami <lt»cii0H«^ 

• Cleaning anrl beveling the plate 

• f*reparing the soft ground (half hard-ball ground and 
half tallow, melted together) 

• Applying the ground 

• Placing sheet of soft, thin paper over the ground. 
(The sketch may be made on the paf)er previously.) 

• Drawing the sketch on the paper or tracing a sketch 
previously (hawn, using a hard pencil for fine lines 
and a soft pencil for broad lines; using a plywood 
bridge for an arm rest 

• Using a suitable pressure to cause the ground to ad* 
here to the paper 

• Peeling the paper off, starting at narrow end 

• Varnishing the back and edges of the plate 

• Immersing plate in mordant 

• Inking, printing, and cleaning 

Aquatint 

DeitiotiHtrah^ anit itttuctiss ^ 

• Cleaning and beveling the plate 

• Applying and heating the resin ground 

• Tracing the design on the ground 

• Applying the stop-<»ut varnish for highlights 

• Immersing in mordant 

• fiinsing and applying stop'out varnish on light-valued 

areas 

• Repeatitig imtnersion 

• Applying ink and printing 
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Drypoint Engraving on Plastic 

OfitioriMtratr ami iIihi^umm ^ 

• ll»»Min- llir -i'ril>#»r in ii twi\\\\ vrrfirai pnsilion 

• Ir.irifju a liru» 'liMwifiL' on a ( Irar <h*»K i>f (ilastic 

or a» #'ftitr ntatlr #*s|HK'ialK for »»nL'ra\ ifi.L'. 
'»r Ahi* a rrv^r-iM i^f (hr dnvvintr to th^ |)af k of lh^» 
plati' 

• Hf*ltifi«)n nf lin»' il^ptfi 1»» itir hhu-krirs-^ (»f |>i inlnl 
lin»» 

• ^lifM-kifiL' \\w rr'^ulu l)\ in^#'rtin;r uliiif t)a|)*'r iindrr 

j>I.H(ir (i> rn.»k»' niU \ isil)|#» 

• \|>|;l\inL' ^'trtnT'-i ink \n \\\r i\t\\<\\f*(\ \)\d\v \\\{\\ a 
'lanhrr ijNirii: a ♦lahMnir »»r ro<'kin!.r nioU^^n \n j)rf»>i^ 
ink ifitn \\\r lirif 

• H<'ruo\inL' r\(r^H ifik I)'. ui|»in«' flip |,|at#» uith a 

• I'ullini' a |)rni»f i»n flafn|> \>i\\^^v |>larrrl on \\w plM** 

n\U\iri\ 'Aith ihf fia >fl ni lia»'k nf a ^poon 

• Makinu prints on an rh liinii; prf*^'^ 



Drypoint Engraving on Metal 

t)f*inonstrat(* aiti) Himcuhm ^ 

• Polj.^liin;; a plat#* of roppt^-. /in(\ or aluminum 

• hiauifi*: till' ima;:** nu thi' plalc vsilh a sc»ft pencil 
•»urli as a lilhoijrapli prncil 

• ( •'in.*: a >liarp»p<MfilfMl tlrypoint twvtWr to jjo ov#»r the 
linrs with fitfu. sur#* strokes 

• V*ar\in.L' tlir linr (pialily an<l tonal MfffM is \)\ varvin;: 

prrnmirM. afiL^c <»f llw nnullr. afwl sparifi;: of llw' 
linr^ 

• f'hrrkini! iIh' pro^rn»s«< h\ nihhifiu a >niall ami)unl <»f 
prifilifi.L^ ink ifilo \\\r \uw^ 

• |{'*tno\in;i luirrs uhiTr a liiiht^M' liiw i> (l#»sin.'il 

• riraniti!.' tin* platr v\ithont rrfnovin;' ll,f» hnrrs 

• ^ Iwi kiriL' tin* pt^-^urc of thr press to avoid a h^*avv 
prrs«un' that frji;:lit (lrstro\ iIh' huri'> 

• Appht iri- ink w itii a <laij|»f»r 

• f^'intini' 
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Mezzotint 

Rtjoause of the intricacy of the mezzotint process, it 
niijiht he hest to unl> ilisi'uss and (lenn)nstrate it so that 
stmlents will be actjuainted with it, althongh lackuig 
actnal praetiee. 

/Vie student tniitht 

• Create a continuous contour drawing of a still life 
to be reproihiced as either an etching or an engraving. 

• Make several still life sketches in various styles. Select 
one and reproduce it by engraving or etching. 

• Draw an object in sevtMul positions. Create an illusion 
of form and depth through the use of lines. Ftepro* 
duce in line engraving. 

• Work out several sketches based upon forms or pat* 
terns in nature. an<l develop them in one of the tech* 
niques demonstrate<l. 

ItulepetKlent vStiiiHo ntui Research Projects 

• Vt'ith chalk (>n bhuik paper. <ievelop a few designs 
that can then be used for either an engraving or an 
etching. 

• Work out a group of simplified sketches of crowds of 
piM>ple - perhaps waiting for a bus or at the beach, 
or spectators at a game. Choose one or several to be 
reproduced liy one of the means demonstrated in 
class. 

• Collect examples of intaglio printing: annotate and 
mount in notebook. 

Evaliiatiiin 

• Has tile student deveK>ped skills in working in one 
or mr^re of the processes? 

• Does the student's w ork refle<:t imagination and sensi^ 
tivity to the medium? 

• Has the student exhibited interest in expanding his 
knowledge by doing independent study? 

Lithography 

Printing by lithography was invented by a Bavarian. 
Aloys Senefelder. about the year 1798. using a fine* 
grained limestone. Kithography gained popularity early 
in tile 10th century, and a number of the great artists of 
that period, including Goya and Daumier. made Htho- 
Ltraphs. Many of the painters in the Impressionist move* 
ment also worked in litliography using black and white as 
well as color. There followed a period in which the popu- 
larjty this medium declined. Hut in the 2f)th century. 
It has again regained much of its original ^Kipularity anrl 
has been uf<ed as an original medium by surh artists as 



Picasso, Bra<pie, Mfro, Mo<ligliani, and Kiithe Kollwit/,. 
In this period, many painters as well as sculptors have 
been intereste<l in creating lithographic prints. As a 
result, new and exciting techniques iiavt^ been deveb>ped. 

'I'he use of varieil materials plays an important role. 
Tei^hnitpies such as tiiothbrush splatter, s<:raped white 
lines, smudging, draping lusche in pu<ldles of water, 
luschedaden areas, and fine pen strokes of tusche, are env 
ploye«l to add special an<l unique effects, The following 
are good examples of lithographs by contemporary artists: 

Kugene Herman, NoctHrne Cathedral 
Sue Fuller, A'cic York, i\ow York 
William Gn»pper, Paul lUtnyan 
Jules Heller, Farmer 
Max Kalm. Ulue Cat 

In the late 19t)i and early 20th centuries, lithography 
became quite po|)ular with commercial printers. Using 
stones, however, restricted the printing process to Hatched 
printing, which is relatively slow. Later on, zinc plates 
were ustul, which were eventually fixed to a cylindrical 
form so that rotary printing became possible. It is in this 
form that most cchmmercial lithography is done. 

Lithography differs frotn most of the other printing 
processes in that it is a planographic process; that is, the 
impression is taken from a flat surface. The process is 
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biisfd upon thr natural repulsion between water and 
grease. Designs are drawn upon the grained surface of 
the plate or stone w ith grease-based inks or crayons, and 
the uhole surface is then damfwued. The fare of the stone 
actually holds the water while the waxy or greasy surface 
of the design repels it. The whole plate or stone is then 
rolled with a printing ink which adheres to the grease 
drawing but not to the wet sm'faee of the stone or plate 
itself. 

The artist is able to drau directly on the stone or plate 
with the same freedom he might use irt drawing upon 
paper or ranvas, Th\s process enables the artist to have 
a great deal of flexibility of expression. Drawing ran be 
^oft and diffused, or stning and sharp. 

All uf the early lithographs were drawn on limestone, 
as are most of todays litlingraphs. However, zinc and 
aluminum plates have become recognixed substitutes. New 
lith<i.skelch plates of treated sheets of pa{)er. rather than 
a litho st(>ne iyv metal plates, are a recent development. For 
a school that does not have stones, this is an alternate way 
of introducing lith(»graphy to high school students. 

I.ithofrrapfjy as a graphic process is ca[jable of great 
refinement and subtlety. It is capable of rendering large, 
bold images af»d deli<'ate drawings* 

t)iMtiotiMtrat<' attfi (ifMctHH 

• t se and preparation of the stone ^ 

moistening 

applying graining powder 
grinding the surface 
dryin»f the stone 

• Tra(*tng the sketch or drawing directly on the stone 

• (.sing the lithograph pent il 

• I'sing the bridge as a hatid rest 

• Ihlsting the «tone with asphalttifn powder, resifi pow. 
der. or talcum powder 

• Brushing the surface with acirl solution 
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• Blotting the excess acid 

• Drying with towel and fan 

• Setting stone aside for 24 hours or more 

• Washing the surface with sp<»nge and water 

• Drying 

• Spreading gum solution on the surface 

• Cleaning the drawing with turpentine 

• Washing the surface with water 

• Keeping the stone moist 

• Inking the brayer and the stone 

• Phunng dampened pa|>er on the surface and covering 
with fiber board or heavy paper 

• Using the press for printing 

• Dampening and relinking the stone 

• Coating the stone to preserve the drawing for another 
printing session 

• losing a grained zinc or aluminum plate 

• Immersing plate in solution of alum and nitric acid 

• Drying the plate by fanning 

• Proceeding as with the stone 

• Using treated paper plates 

Stiulio ExperienceH 

The student mif^ht 

• Create several rough abstractions of a still life. Select 
the best sketch and draw it on a stone or plate. 

• Organize several drawings based on the same subject 
matter as lithographs by famous artists. Use a per* 
sonal approach to the problem. Obtain simple but 
strong value contrasts. Select the best drawing and 
use it for a lithograph on metal or stone. 

• Work out a simplified self-portrait to be reproduced 
in lithography. 

fnilependent Sttulio and Research Projects 

• Select a sketchbook drawing to use for a stone or 
metal lithograph. 

• Collect examples of lithography from old books and 
magazines, and arrange an exhibit on lithography for 
the bulletin board. If possible, include originals by 
metnbers of the class. 

• Pre4)are a visual presentation which will imdude litho. 
graphs created by such artists as Goya. Seurat, 
Daumier. and Picasso. 

Kvatuatioti 

• Can the student differentiate between a lithograph 
and a woodcut or an etching? 

• Has the student demonstrated the necessary skills in 
producing a lithograph? 

• Does the student*s work reflect the utiifjue charader* 
istics of the tncdiutn? 
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Serigraphy (silk screen) 

Silk ^icnrn printiii;: h a metlKul of reproduction in 
uhi< h colors ar»* foned ihmu'rh a fxut* mesh screen 
itisuallv <ilki ifi those areas left permeable, other areas 
havinu h^eu 'itopiKvl out. 

Silk -jfret'ii is probahK the most recent (»f thr graphic* 
priM h fip\c|<>|)eil ftDm a rather criide hand stencil- 

iii'i piuiiws U) a fiil|.llcd':e<l ifwhistry etnployiii'r many 
artists and thousamls <if skilicrl craftsmen. 

Mfliniiiiii ^tciu il |>riiiting has a long histor\. the first 
recorti nf -^ilk -crcen printing as it is known today ap* 
()ear»'d in Kngland in MX)T and was patentcil h\ Safmiel 
Simon. 

Tlie proce<«i iMeu in Aineri 'a during the I O.'^O's. Adding 
f(» ii^ dcvclnpfru'nt at that time was tlic W^'A KedtMal Arts 

(!arl '/r\iy**«i\{\ curator of print- iit (lie 'n ulflphia 
V!ii<ifMjm of Art<. i!a\e the process a wvw uune. ''seri- 



graphy/* 

The pir»fieer.s of the prneess with (Hitstanding technical 
skill antl esthetic achievement include Anthony Felonis. 
(»uy Maccoy, llyman Warsager* Ed\var<l I.andon, Eliz* 
ahelh Olrls. Harry (Jottlieh. Mervin Jtiles. Ruth Gehou. 
and Harry Steridierg. 

The silk screen jnint can he made to give the appear* 
aticc of a transparent watercolor or the heavy impa»to 
of a gonachc or oil paintitig. It may lie in one color or 
U\ fnany colors. Its versatility as hoth an industrial and 
cofmncrclal tnediutn adds to its prominence as a graphic 
art. There are three t>rimary methods of silk screening: 
ifie cut stencil metliod (cutting a prepared film whi<h is 
theti adhered to the screen i : tlie tusclie method (painting 
laccpier dire( tl\ onto the screen » : and the niethod of 
transferring the image to tlie reen ihrcujgh t>hotography. 

Tfic pa^t tuo decade^ hii\e seeti a great expansion in 



the use of the photographic image, such as the populariza- 
tion of photographic ^ilk screening by Robert Rauschen- 
berg, the silk screening on plastic of Louise Nevelson. and 
the silk screen phoioniatics of Andy Warhol 

Demonstrate ~ 

• Making the stencil, using paper mask, lacquer film, 
tusche, glue, and if available, photography. (The 
latter method should be discussed and examples dis. 
played, if equipment is not available in the art depart* 
ment. ) 

• Positioning the printing paper 

• Applying the ink 

• Examining the piint 

• Signing the print 

• Cleaning the screen and the squeegee 

Studio Experiences 

The student might 

• Choose either the tusche or lacquer film stencil 
method and make a design for a poster to advertise a 
school activity isuch as a play, campaign, or athletic 
activity). Make several layouts and select the best, 
to be developed in actual size, using colored pencils 
or chalk to represent the colors. 

• Work out a group of sketches for a Irsidscape, a still 
life, or a creative design using serigraphy as a fine 
art form. 

• Make a design suitable for reproduction on a textile. 
Th is might be a repeat pattern and can be worked out 
by experimenting with many ideas, motifs, and mate- 
rials. < Brush and ink or tempera. felt*tip pen, or 
construction paper could be used to plan the design.) 
When a suitable motif or design has been worked out, 
use the tus<?he or lacquer film method to reproduce 
the repeat pattern on at least I yard of material. 

• Work out several ideas for a greeting card. Use the 
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tusche or lacquer film niethod of stenciling, whichever 
best fits the idea and the effect desired, In printing 
the cards, try different kinds and colors of pa|)er, 
Exchange cards with members of the class for use 
in notebook.. 

In(lepen<lent Studio and Research Projectn 

• After studying examples of wallpa|)er. create a design 
suitable for wallpaper and print two or more feet. 

• Create a design suitable for use on a poster promoting 
safety or health, to be used throughout the school or 
community. Print the design using one or two colors. 

• Study the serigraphy of a contemporary artist such 
asCorita Kent. 

• After completing research, write a comparison be* 
Iween the contemporary and the traditional uses of 
silk ^screening. 

• Combine two or three silk screens to make a print 
suitable for exhibition purposes. From this design, 
make a bulletin board display that demonstrates the 
silk screen process. 

• Make a display from samples of textiles, posters, and 
greeting cards, which may be used for bulletin board 
and notebook. 

• Make simple signs that are needed for various pur* 
poses in and around the school. Use the paper stencil 
method of printing. 

Evaluation 

• Has the student explored each of the silk screen pro- 
cesses available? 

• Can the student identify a silk screen print? 

• Does the student realize the potential of this process 
for mass production? 

• Does the student*s work incorporate the uni(|ue char^ 
acteristics of this medium? 



Printmaking Equipment List 



Wooilhlock ami linoleum 
heiH'h hooks 

bloek^print papersi and 
fabrics with variety 
of wei}(ht and texture 

bravers of good quality 
from r to 12" diam. 
eters 

linoleum blfH:ks (vari* 
ety of sizes) 

linoleum (unmounted) 
oil paints, or oil blrH'k- 
printing inks 

Etc hi riff 

asphaitum 
brayers 
burnishers 
burnt plate oil 
rlothj* 

etehiug blanket or blot* 
ter!4 

•etching ground 
et'*hing needles 

l)rypnint 

brayer 

burnisher 

(loths 

ropper. /ine. or plastic 

plates 
engraving burins or 

gravers 
etching blanket or 

blotter 

iUho^raphy 

abrasives 
ac'id 

aeid brush 
asphaltum 
boiled linseeil oil 
brayers 

drawing bridge 
etehifig solution 
felt blanket 
fibcM* paper 
gunt arable 



block 



printer's press (high qual- 
ity) \>hich can be used 
for etchings, drypoint, 
lithography, woodcuts, 
engravings, or letter- 
press 

steel (rutting tools of good 
quality, including V* 
gouge, U^gouge, and 
straight chisels 

uooilblwks (glued shelv« 
ing or pine is satisfac 
torv ) 



etching trays 
tiles 

fine linen polishing paper 
inks 

powdered resin 
printing papers 
stopping-out varnish 
zinc or ctq>|>er plates 

(from 4'' X 5" to 10" x 

W) 



files 
handles 
machine oil 
plate vise 
scriber 

sharpening stones 
tracing needles 



litho'sketch plates 
powderefi garnet and flint 

of various grades 
powdered resin 
powdered soapstone 
press 

printing papers 

ptjmice sticks 
s( rapn* 

«*heep*s wool or sponges 
spatula 



inking slab 
lithograph crayons 
lithograph nmlles 
lithograph stones 
'ithograph transfer 
paper 

lithograph varnish 
lithographic ink 

Serifs^mphy 

adhering liquid 
brushes 
cutting knives 
extenders 
filler remover 
fdm sheets 

film (thinner«$oluble or 

water«soluble) 
frame tape 
gummed tape 

ink or paint thinner re* 

ducer 
lacquer thinner 
liquid tusche 
mixing knives 



tannic acid 

turpentine 

tusche 

w ater containers (parce* 

lain or glass) 

zinc or aluminum plates 
{grained} 



organdy or silk 
printing frames (with bar 

drop) from 9" x 12" to 

16" X 2a" 

printing papers of differ* 
ent weights, textures, 
and qualities. (Wood, 
metal, or glass may also 
be used.) 

register guides 
retarder 

silk screen inks or paint 
squeegee 
stencil filler 
transparent base 



SUGGESTED READING 

Andrews, Michael. Creative Printmaking. Englewood 

Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1961. 
Brunson, John. The Technique of Etching and Enf^rav* 

inf^. New York: Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 

1967. 

Cliff, fletiry. Lithofiraphy. New York: Watsoii-Guptill 
Publications, Inc., 1965. 

Erickson and Sproul. Printmaking Without a Press. New 
York: Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 1966. 

Green, Peter. Introducing Surface Printing. New York: 
Watson-Guptill Publications, 1967. 

Hirsch. S. Carl. Printing From a Stone. New York: The 
Viking Press, fnt*,. 1967. 

Kinsey. Anthony. Introducing Screen Printing, New 
Ymk\ Watson-Guptill Publications, 1968. 

Rasmussen* Henry. Pnntniaklng WUh Monotype, New 
York: Chiltf»n Co.. Book Division. 1960. 

Weaver. f*eter, Printmaking, A Medium fat Hasic Desigti. 
New York: Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 1968. 
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studio in Photography 



COURSE DESCRIFIiOiN 

This is an advanced roiirse to he elected after the stu- 
(UmU has f'ompleted a fidl year of Studio in Art. The 
course is <}esi«!ned to hel}> students to use the camera 
creatively, to consider photoj^raphy as an art as well as a 
technical operation and a hohhy. and to realize its polen* 
tial as a possihie vocation, Allhoujrh the student must 
heconic familiar with the technical as|;ects. the ultimate 
emphasis must remain with pholo«:raphy as an art form. 

st:oPE 

The coarse covers the development, the nature, and the 
function t>f photojrrapliy. the creative use of the camera, 
and the various technical processes involved, including 
the study i}f the camera, film, lifrhtin*:. composition, de* 
velopin^i. printing; and enlarfrin«r. cropping, and mount* 
in^r. The special .ispects involved with cinemato<;raphy 
are not included. Teachers es()ecially interested and 
knowledgeable in this area may develop such a course 
arul submit it to the Bureau of Secondary Curriculum 
Deveb^pment for approvab 

f:c)rRSE oBjEcrivEs 

• T'o increase the student*s understanding: of the use of 
the camera, film, and lifrht 

• To emphasize the importance of flesijin in the com- 
posing. printin«j. and display of photojiraphs 

• T<» hiterpret the developing and printing proce.s.ses so 
that the student uill realize the potentialities and limi« 
tat ions of the media 



• To give the student opportunity to sharpen his visual 
()erception and become more fully aware of his en* 
vironment. through illustration and {)ersonat inter* 
pretation of subject matter 

• To encourage the student to express his feelings about 
his physical and social e?ivironment as well as about 
himself 

• To give the student a feeling of accomplishment and 
the tangible proof of such, as well as the pride and 
confidence gained through the exhibition of original 
work 

• To ac(tuaint the student with the importance of the 
advent of the camera and its use in recording history 

• To a(t(tuaint the student with important historical 
events in the development of photography 

Each student shouhi compile a notebook which includes 
all class material, notes on discussions and demonstra* 
tiotis, titles of reference works consulted on photography* 
atul illustrative material anri related research. 

A portfolio of all mounted photographs by the student 
should also be kept for evaluation and exhibition by the 
student and teacher. 

Kach student will be responsible for his own creative 
portfolio display, allowing for personal interpretation of 
tlie course. The necessity for student exhibits suggests a 
semiannual display or photographer of the month" 
showcases. 

Students may broaden their understanditig of the poten- 
tial of the pliotographic media through field trips and 
through contact with guest photographers. 



4,^ 
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INTRODUCTION TO PHOTOGRAPHY 

The Nature of Photography 

Photjii;rii|jh\ a ^tepchihl i»f both i^fieiice and ail. Fiy 
tiaturf. it tjsfs sfifritifir tlieM)ry [a produre artistic achievf*- 
lubut. It>i rianie. front \\n' Gnvk phns. photos meaninj; 
liixht. anil liniphvin. tr) uritr. uas sUL'^^f-ited hv the t'lij^ili^ih 
astrtiiuMrifr and phN-^ii-ist. Sir Jnhri H^Tschel. in IMW, To 
tak*» this *'MniT|>t a ^{v\t fiirthf»r. it could he -airl that the 
l»hot«»i!ra|.>her fhsiirns nr vlraus with lijiht. 

Thern are f»nir ^v^^entiaU to photo^iraphy : 
f I ' litrht. either natural or artificial 

j-h'^tni'-ailv treated filni or paper with a li;.dit*sensitive 

-surface, tfiat in. th*' -^urfa**' l>ecoines chemically al* 

lered upon cxpo-^urc to a rrrtaiti amouttt of li^iht 
' ♦) a ii^dit tiLdit rhartd)er to contaiti the fdui 
' |.» rhetuicai^ to licv^lop and \\\ tlie irna^'e in order to 

preserve the picture 

PliotfJL! rapliv [lo^^c^^eii certairj •ii;!rufi' anl properties as 
.! fTiediurti of coriununi< ation and as an art forrn. ft i* 
tvpi» iillv iri»Jtantaneou<: it record*^ a<tualit\ ; it i-* rtot >ri>v- 
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ernti<i l»v the rules of human vision: and it exists within 
the fourth dimension itime). 

Photofirfiphy is instantaneous. Mo.st pictures are re* 
corded in le.<A than a second. This can he an advantaj.^e 
i}V a severe disadvanta^'c. dependin*: on the photo,trrapher*s 
knowledjie of his media. 
One advantaire is that a picture can capture motion that 
too rapid for tlie eye to follow. Photofrraphy allows 
man to record this movenietit as either a sharp or hlurr*'! 
ima^e. The camera can capture and or<rani/e details ^ at 
no one consciously perceives. Fleeting actions. stM'^ as a 
facial expression (^r the m(»tion of an animal, can also he 
recorded. 

The disadvantairc of iustafjtafieous recording' lies in the 
fact tliat the photo,L^raphrr. unlike tlie artist, camud chanji:e 
hi- pif lurc while the exposure i^* hein*r made. All details. 
< titnijo-ition. and liiiluini! tnust he worked out in advance. 
The phot(i«rrapher mu«t uork iti ac<<udance with this cf»n* 



dition by treating evary expoaure as though it were his 
last, by infusing into it all his knowledge, skill, and imagi- 
nation. 

Photogmphy records actuality. A photograph usually 
has more factual detail than a drawing or painting, and 
thus may be regarded as a representation of an actu.d time 
and place. 

Photography is also a universal language. Steichen\s 
Family of Man is an excellent example of a series of pic* 
tures that are universally understood. 

The medium of photography is in fact so real that some 
photographers, through various techniques, transform the 
image from the natural or real to the supernatural or 
abstract. The viewer, while perhaj>s unable to recognize 
the subjecfl knows that it is derived from an actual scene 
or object. 

Photof^raphy is not governed by the rules of human 
vision. Because the eyes are separated, they provide 
stereoscopic (three-dimensional) vision. Most cameras 
areone*eyed, however, and produce flat pictures (although 
s(jme cameras are designed to produce special effects — 
such as stereographic cameras, which produce three- 
dimensional images.) 

While the human eve and the camera " see the same 
subject, some distortion is frequently evident in the photo* 
graph. The eye sees the distortion also, but the brain sub* 
consciously compensates for it. The camera cannot 
compensate, though, and records the perspective (the 
relationship between an object's apparent size and its dis- 
tance from the viewer) as it is, according to optical laws. 
Unlike the artist, who can interpret and modify his per- 
spective, the photographer must alter or compensate for it 
mechanically. The most common method of doing this is 
by selecting the proper lens, viewpoint, and angle. 
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Photography exists within the fourth dimension. The 
element of time in art is an abstract one. Often called the 
fourth dimension, it is used extensively by the photog. 
rapher. Photography comes closer than any other medium 
to capturing and preserving an instant that can never be 
revisited. 



Historical Development 

Through discussion and observation, and by means of 
slides, films, and prints, the following may be explored: 

• The history of photography before 17(X), including 
the camera obscura and the ** magic lantern.** 

• The history of photography after 1700, including: 

— the work of J. H. Schuize ( 1725) 

~ the first photography of nature made by J. N. 
Niepce (1826) 

— the work of L. J. M. Daguerre (183S-.^9) 
™ George Eastman and roll film (1844) 

— Thomas A. Edison*s motion picture camera 
(1891) and projector (1896) 

— Roentgen's disovery of X*rays (1895) 

— 0. Barnack's use of the 35 mm film in a Leitz 
camera 

— sound motion pictures (the talkies" 1927) 

— color photography as it is known today 
(1936-39) 

— early photojournalism, beginning with UFE 
magazine (1936) 

— the uses of photography today in newspapers 
and magazines, advertising, science, explora* 
tion, and other fields. 
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The Work of Leaders 
in Photography 

Dt*nioitAtrate and diHeM«» — 

• Harl) photographf^ of Niepce and Duguerre 

• Civil W ar pht)toj:raph}ii of Alexander Gardner, 
Mathcw B. Brady, and Timothy O'Sullivan, compared 
with phoiojzraphs of World Wars I and 11, notably 
those by Alfred vStie{j;litz, Kdward Steichen, and 

. Robert Capra 

• Works of Eiluard W eston, with sj-wcial emphasis on 
his fht)ire of Uf^htin};. his concern and feeling for 
nature, and his style of cropping pictures 



• Intiniate'record photoj^raphs of Erich Salomon 

• Social conunent photo}i;raphs of Dorothea Lan^e, 
Walker Kvans, and Henri Cartier^Bresson 

• Landscapes of Ansel Adams, Gene Smith, and Minor 
White 

• Work of contemporary photographers in the fields of 
advertising, photojournalism, and the fine arts; hmv 
these photographers are aided by technological ad« 
vances of the 20th century 



Photography as 
an Art Form 

The Importance of Design 
in Photography 

Photofrraphy in the haruls of a capable, design-consciou;* 
practitioner is an art. The };eneral concepts upon which 
the elements and principles of flesijzn are hased are applied 
by the photographer to create photographs of a highly 
artistic nature. The photographer has at his disposal a 
variety of technicpies and devices, including assorted 
screens and filters, equipment for manipulating light, vari- 
ous films and papers, automatic timers and light meters, 
special lenses, as well as many other devices. The most 
important asset, however, is a (creative, perceptive eye. 
The alert photographer who both consciously and sub- 
consciously employs the concepts of <lesign can he 4 crea- 
tive artist. 

Camera 

t>«;in»nHtratioti and DiKcuHHioti 

The teacher can present the basic essentials of the 
camera through demonstrations and discussions. To fur- 
ther illustrate these, a comparison between the can: a and 
the eye can be made* 

• The tens of both the camera and the eye collects, re- 
fines, and focuses light rays. Discuss how glasses 
can refocus a student's vision. Demonstrate with a 
magnifying glass and a piece of white paper how light 
is refined. 

• The diaphragm and its function of controlling the 
amount of light entering the camera should be dis- 
cussed. The diaphragm, unlike the self-adjusting 
pupil of the eye, must be manually adjusted for differ- 
ent light conditions. After setting the shutter on 
" time and directing a light into the lens, slowly 
move the diaphragm from the largest o|)ening to the 
smallest, with the shutter o{)en. Explain fully the 
f-numbers on the aperture scale. 

• The camera s shutter functions much as the lid of the 
eye. Until it is opened, it prevents the passage of 
light through the diaphragm. The slmtter speeds 
should be demonstrated using a camera with variable 
shutter speed. Have the (dass listen to the soutid of 
the shutter at different speeds. The speeds may he 
shown by flarkcfiing the room and placing a flashlight 
l>ehind the lens of an open camera, then releasing 
the shutter at differefjt speed**. 

• f Jght'Sensitive film located at the back of the camera 
records the image in an inverted position. Ooinpate 
this with the retina of the eye. 
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• After these basic explanations are understood by the 
class, the same components of a camera may again 
be demonstrated in greater detail Include the fob 
lowing.* 

— camera lenses of various sizes (normal, wide 
angle, telephoto) ; their uses and distinct features 
in gathering and focusing light 

- the relationship of f-stop to depth of field, ex* 
plained through photographs or slides 
~ shutter speeds 

the remaining parts of the camera 

— the various types of cameras 

~ the care and cleaning of cameras and lenses 

Film 

Demonstration and DificuB«ion 

At this point a thorough discussion of film — its compo- 
sition, use* and exposure ™ should be presented to the 
students through illustration and demonstration. 

• Film is composed of a base material, usually acetate, 
coated with a light-sensitive particle emulsion. 

• Discuss fully the process of exposing the film, as well 
as the various type of film available. Include a 
thorough discussion on the ASA number and its re- 
lation to light. 

• Discuss the formula for proper exposure (exposure 
~ f-stop 4- shutter speed). Introduce exposure tables 
to be used as prelitninary guidelines, and explain 
factors that determine underexposure and overex- 
posure. 

• To provide a thorough understanding of exposure, 
demonstrjite the use of exposure equivalents in de- 
termining various depths of field. 

• Demonstrate the loading and utiloading of film in the 
camera. 

• l)etnonstrate the procedures for taking a picture, 
determining the exposure, and adjusting the /-stops 
and shutter speeds, by creating mock situatiotis in the 
classroom. If a light tnetcr is used, a dernonstratioti 
and explanation of this device should be given. 
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Su^|{e»teil Stuilent Activities 

The student miffht 

• Load a camera and determine the proper exposure* 
usinf^ an exposure chart or a light meter. Take a 
picture at the correct exposure. Purposely overex- 
po.ne a second picture of the same subject by changing 
either the f-stop or the shutter speed. Photograph 
the subject a third time, this time underexposing it. 
Record the f-stop. shutter speed, time flight condi* 
tions), subjei't, and film tyf)e in a notebook for later 
reference. 

• Take a series of outdoor pictures, emphasising com* 
position as well as textures and forms in nature. 

• Take a group of pictures varying the depth of field: 
for example, a landscape series in which the depth of 
field ranges from very slight to infinity. 

• Take a group of pictures of the human figure in action 
iHurh as cheerleaders, football players, track team I. 

• Take a group of pictures using the light meter as 
an exposure guide. 

• Take a series of action pictures with stopping* pan* 
ning. and blurring effects. 



Darkroom Techniques 

PROCESSING blai;k.ani).white film 

UtMnon^trati' and iUhcuhh-^ 

• Tank developnu?nt of roll fihn, using a denw>nstration 
roll and water substitutes for the chemicals. 

• Loading an exposed roll (»f film in the darkroom and 
pr(M:essing it in the closed tank in the lighted room. 

• The inspection method of film processing in the dark* 
room. 

• The maintenance and care of negatives, including 
cntting. labeling, and storing. 

• How to read " negatives of the three general types: 
low, normal, and high contrast. This may be illus* 
trated by placing the difTerefU examples in slide 
mounts and projecting them on a screen. 

PRINTING 

Demonstrate and iliscuHa-— 

• The care and use of the enlarger and other darkroom 
equipment. 

• How printing paper works in relation to the negative 
or the film material. 

• The steps in making a print: developing, stopping, 
fixing, neutralizing, washing, drying. 

• The steps in making a print in a contact proof printer 
or frame. (This demonstration may be made in the 
lighted classroom.) 

• Making contact sheets from a roll of negatives under 
safelights in the darkroom. The contact prints can 
be numbered and kept for reference in a looseleaf 
binder with the negatives secured in glassine envel- 
opes behind each contact sheet. 

• The differences in exposure time, grain, contrast, and 
basic print quality that occur as a negative is en* 
larged. Illustrate, using a series of enlargements 
ranging in sisse from 5" X T through 11" x 14". 

• The techniques of burning in, dodging^ and flashing. 

• Print quality, illustrated by high* and iow*key photo* 
graphs. 



FINISHING 

Demonstrate anil ili8CUfl»«~ 

• Marking pictures for cropping, using two pieces of 
mat board, each shaped like a carpenter^s square (or 
an old picture mat cut at diagonally opposite cor* 
ners. I 

• The technique of spottitig the finished print. 

• f)ry mounting and presetitatioh of the finished pho* 
tograph. 
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The student mifiiht 

• Go through the prorfss of (ievt?l4)|)ing the film by the 
closed tank rnethoil. mUv^ a roll of tlenionstratitm 
aim. 

• Develop a film fxposed in connerlion with u previ4His 
project. 

• Inspect the nejiativea on a fully processed film for 
underexposure or t)verexposure. detail, contrast. an«l 
emulsion density, to achieve a full understandinj^ of 
light and its effect. Compare <lata recorded in the 
notebook with the orifiinal exposure puide for pos' 
sihlft corrections. 

Pri.ntinc 

The student might 

• Make contact prints of good negatives. After examin' 
ing the negatives, select printing paper of the proper 
contrast for each negative. 

• Experiment with various exposure times for the same 
negatives and observe the results in terms of relative 
contrast in the prints. 

• Make an 8" x 10" enlargement and crop to secure the 
best composition. 



• M«ke an enlargement and vary the exposure in parts 
of the picture by dodging and burning in. 

Studio Procedures and Lighting 

I)f!iiioiiHtrnte and (Umcuhh^ 

• Studio portrait lighting with one model and one light. 
Include flat, hatchet, top, bottom, three-quarter, halo, 
glamour, and Rembrandt styles. 

• The same process, using two an<] three lights. 

• The proper lighting for copying. 

• Tabletop or stilMife lighting, 

Suggeated Student Activities 

The student might 

• Photograph any of the following subjects, using ap* 
propriate lighting. Experiment with diiferent light- 
ing arrangements and exposures. Mount the prints 
and display them for class evaluation. 

— a series of formal portraits of a class member 

— a self portrait 

— a common texture and an uncommon texture 
a subject portraying rhythm 

— a found still life, a found object, ov a very com* 
mon object 
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Color Photography 

SiM'f Imfh fhr i'n^i nfjrl f'i(in[>rn»'nt for rolor photo^- 
f.ijifn w |)i nfiil»itiv»\ it i< fM»: ifn'liul**'! a> [nirt nf the 
U\-jh <rhinA t ii\n<r of ^^u<l\ J ha<i'' th^'oi v. how- 

»-r. rti.p. Ill* *' xpLiifird ,ini| ill n rXfiinifw»ll. Sum** 

tt/rfiti».n ^IhhiIiI \iv i^i'.ffj (<> ^lidr |)h»»tMy rapliv and t'l 
'I' ifif • •»!..{• iiivf^ for frui^M/inc illtj^tr.ilinn^ ;tn<l iHlvn- 

''\.jfnifiiM| ( nn-i'l»'f fijp mlor. I- it .ui <*\a^'f ' np\ of 
rMdiri*', ,(,\nr*'^ Whit ai'' fii'»r»* i-lf»'rti\»' in 



Su^^eMril Student ActivtticM 

• Tak(' a .^*'ri*'s of rlos*'up shot.n of natural ohjfTt.s mvh 
as flovvfTs. sIiiijMh'i y, v*j«!*ftaliU*s. nr rorks. to ♦*tnpha* 
A'lv rolor atwl tf'xtiiral (pjaiitifs uiwlf^r natural li^ht. 
I'lirsr ina\ thf'ii lir f nhunf't' ially [irorfssf^d as T \ T 

Tnkr a s^ri's of rotor pif-tin**'* of his oun artwork. 

• Tak»» a M'x\\'^ u\ indoor rrdor [>lioto> of \\w art rlass 
in a'tjon. 

• 'I'.ikr M.tor ^lid<'- that dr^rrihi' th»' sriiool art firo- 
y ratn. 
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• Repeat th« blark-and-white assignments, using color. 
If the laborrttory Ls not t?(]ui[)|)ed for ('(»lor, havo slides 
or prints madr l)\ a rdiahlr color processing lab- 
oratory. 

inilependent Projects 

The following activities are to encourage the .student to 
explore photography more deeply and to broaden his ex- 
periences. Teachers may assign or suggest these to in(ii- 
vidual students in accordance with their interests and 
capabilities: 

• Illustrate a selected poem, using not more than 10 
photographs. Design an effective layout for mount* 



them. 



Mount five photographs that convey a positive or neg. 
ative comment on a social issue. 

• As part of an advertising campaign, take a photo, 
graph that will help to sell the product or communi- 
cate a specific idea to the viewer. 

• Photograph a luminous object such as fire, moon, 
cancfle, lamp, etc. 

• Display one photograph that seems to portray the 
essence of a school, town, country, or experience. 

• Do a photo story about a close acquaintance. Limit 
the number of photographs to 14. and mount them 
either individually or in a story sequence. 

• Print one good negative 15 different ways so that 
each print makes a different picture. 

• Tell by means of one U" x 14' photograph what pbo- 
tography means to the student. 

• Take a series of black-and-white photos of various 
student activities. Include both group shots and close- 
ups of the students in action* After careful cropping 
and enlarging, work out a composition for a double- 
page spread montage for the school yearbook. 

• After the necessary individual research and consulta- 
tion with the teacher, develop a plan for a home dark* 
room* 

• Select a particular event or historical discovery that 
students feel bad great influence on photography as 
we know it today, and write a composition on this 
topic. 

• Develop a roll of film taken in connection with a 
previous activity. Mount, display, and evaluate the 
results with the class. 

• Shoot candid portraits of people, characterizing the 
type of person photographed. 

• Take several editorial portraits that reveal something 
about the person [)botographed. Photograph a 
beautiful girl and a homely man. or vice versa. 
Mount, display, and evaluate the portraits with the 
class. 

• Photograph, mount, atid display a group of oppof^ites. 



such as: 
love/hate 
age youth 
humor/ sadness 
good/evil 
fear/security 
hard/soft 



in/out 
up/ down 
near/far 
now/then 
yes/no 

real/supernatural 



• Work out a photographic essay that shows a feeling 
about a particular subject such as war, integration, 
love, religion, intolerance. Take the necessary pic- 
tures and develop, enlarge, print, and mount them in 
a presentation album. Work out an appropriate 
cover photograph and title. 

Evaluation 

• Has the student demonstrated reasonable competence 
in the following techniques? 

camera manipulation finishing 
film processing displaying 
printing and enlarging 

• Do the student's photographs reflect an understand^ 
ing of design in composing, printing, cropping, and 
displaying? 

• Do the photographs in the student's portfolio indicate 
that he has utilised a wide range of the various pro- 
cesses and techniques discussed and demonstrated in 

class? 

• Has the student used photography to express feelings 
about his physical and social environment as well as 
about himself? 
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Photography Equipment List 

The Darkroom 

The <larkri>(»tn imi^t be totally dark, relatively dust free, 
und .should be usrd oiilv fur photoj^raphy. It tnust he 
e(|uipped uith eltalriral dulh'ts. a .^iuk with runnirifi 
water, gfjod ventilation, safelijihls. storajje eabiiiets, and 
adequate working spare for developing, prifitinp. and en- 
larjjin},'. It mu.st be separated from the irlassiooni by a 
double dour or light baffle to pernut aa:ess without ad' 
mitting light. 



Camera work 
cable releases 
cameras 

exfrnsure meters 

films 

filters 



Film processing 

bottles ( plastic) : quart, 

half gallon, gallon 
can openers 
fdm clips 
funnels 



rubber gloves 

scissors 

sponges 



tanks & reels 
thermometers 
timers 



interchangeable lenses glassine envelopes 
itelephoto. wide angle i graduates (16 oz.» 
tripods 

ChemicaU 

developer: film, paper . . 

^ ^ ^ ^ stirring rods 

fixer 

hypo neutralizer 
photo- flo 
re<lurer 

stop bath Printing and enhrging 

tox\^,rs contact printing frames 

Finishing P"'"^^^'* 

adhesive nprav 
dr\ mutinling press 
drv mounting tissue 
mat bf>ard 
print rollers 
tacking iron 
vardstick<i. rulcrn 



. dust brushes 
easels 

enlargers lenses 
enlarging timers 



paper: contact, enlarging 
paper cutter 
\m\wr safe 
polyc(mtrast filters 
print dryer 
print washer 
spotting fluid & brushes 
tongs 

travs ffi" X 10*' or larger) 



SUGGESTED READING 

This bibliography is intended to list some of the tnost 
useful and readily available publications on the subject 
of photography. Anyone interested in more than simple 
**.^nap shot'* photography should become familiar with 



the Kodak pamphlet series. The various volumes of the 
iJfe Library of Photography are full of practical advice, 
as well as theory presented in easily understandable terms. 
The books by Ansel Adams are relatively technical, but 
are recpiired reading for anyone interested in photography 
as a science or an art form. Some of these publications 
may be available from local libraries or through inters 
library loan. Most photographic equipment dealers stock 
Kodak pamphlets, or they can be obtained directly from 
Eastman Kodak, Department 454, Rochester, New York 
M650. Several mail-order distributors of photographic 
publications regularly advertise in photographic maga« 
2ines. 

Adams, Ansel. ArtificialLight Photography. Morgan 

and Morgan, Inc., 1968. 
— . Camera and Lens. Morgan and Morgan, 

Inc., 1970. 

-. NaturalLight Photography. Morgan and 



Morgan, Inc., 1965. 



The Negative: Exposure and Development. 

Morgan and Morgan, Inc., 1968. 

Polaroid Land Photography Manual. Mor* 



gan and Morgan, Inc., 1963. 

The Print: Contact Printing and Enlnrg' 



ing. Morgan and Morgan, Inc., 1968. 

Boucher, P. E. Fundamentals of Photography. Van Nos* 
trand, 1968. 

Eastman Kodak Company: 
tJght and Film Photojournalism 
The Print Special Problems 

Color The Studio 

Caring for Photographs The Art of Photography 
Photography as a Tool The Great Photographers 
The Great Themes Photographing Nature 

Neblette, C. E. Photographic Lenses. Morgan and Mor» 

gan. Inc., rev. ed. 1971. 
Newhall, Beaumont. The History of Photography. Mu* 

seum of Modern Art, Doubleday, 1964. 
Newhall, Beaumont and Nancy. Masters of Photography. 

Braziller, 1958. 
Pittaro, E. M. Photo*Lab Index. Morgan and Morgan, 

Inc., reprinted annually with lour supplements per 

year. 

Rhode, Robert and Floyd McCalL Introduction to Pho* 

tography. Macmillan, 1966. 
Simmons, Robert. Close^Up Photography and Copying. 

Amphoto, 1961. 
Taft, Robert. Photography and the American Scene. 

Dover Publications, Inc., paperback ed., 1964. 
Modern Phntogrnphy. Billboard Publications, monthly. 
Petersen's Photographic Magazine. Petersen Publishing 

Co., monthly. 

Popular Photography. ZiffdJavis Publishing Co.* monthly. 



